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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.”’ 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe, 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, five doilars 
a year, postage free, Remit oy check, draft or postal 
or a money order, Other remittances at senu- 
eraser Single copies ten cents. 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them ccurteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.— The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires, 

Change of address. -The address cf subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In orderinga 
change of address botn the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints — Subscribers who fail to recetvea single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head U/- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Pogue at 
any news-stand or on any ratlroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. te P. O. as 2d Class Matter, 


VE is regularly on sale by every first- 


class newsdealer throughout the United 

States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are : 


Albany, A.C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane, 
Atianta, Kimbail House News Stand. 
Baltimore, Schaefer & Herold. 4 8. Calvert St. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St. 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Chicago, MacDonald & Co., §5 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 4:0 Vine St. 
Cleveland, Taylor, Austin Co. 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, smith & Higby, 929 16th St 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave, 
Gaiveston, N.S. Sabeil. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough. 

Indianapolis, J G. Deshler. 

Jacksonville, Jas. Dougias. 

Kansas City, B. 8. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway, 
Knoxville, Tenn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co, 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford 

Milwaukee, T.S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St. 
Minneapolis, Parcher, & Sacer, 6 Third St., S, 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson. 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons. 

New Orleans, Gen. Wharton, 210 Carondelet St. 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co , 128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St. 
Philadel phia,T. Cullen, 107 So, Broad, cor, Chestnut, 
Pittsburg, R. S. Davis & Co. , 96 sth ‘Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co. 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Wey bosset St. 
Richmond, 'N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutland, G. E. Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, Parsons & Derge. 

San Francisco, R. C. Wilber, Palace Hotel, 
Seattle, Towman & Hanford. 

Springfield, Massasoit News Room. 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St, Paul, Louis Betz, Lobby, Pioneer Press Bldg. 
Toledo, J. Huntley. 

Troy, B. G. Wilson. 

Vicksburg, R. G. Partee. 

Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 
Worcester, F. A. Easton. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
154 Fifth Avenue, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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PERSONAL SERVICES 


MISS A. V. VINCENT 
has opened tastefully furnished and equipped Hair 
Dressing Parlors. Residences visited. 


Lillian Thomasch, 
Mamie F. Burgess, > } Late with Mrs. Barker. 


12 EAST 29TH STREET. 





SHOPPING BY MAIL 
MRS, M. K. ZUST 

Address: 100 West 94th St,, New York City. 

All orders executed promptly and at reasonable 
rates, by a person of experience, having a large list 
of New York City patrons. Circulars sent on 
request, 
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PERSONAL SERVICES 
MISS HELEN MERRITT 
Has returned to town. Shopping by mail. Com- 
missions of all kinds executed promptly and season- 
ably. 
123 FireTH AVENUE, New YorK. 





MME. RENAND 
Palmist. Astrologist. 
So well known in Paris. 
Reveals your whole life. 
251 FirtTH AVENUE, New York. 


Phrenologist. 
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ROBES ET MANTEAUX 





SMITH & DILLON, 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX, 
7 West 45th Street. 





FURS 





SEAL GARMENTS and other fancy furs made to 
order. Remodeling old garments in fashionable 
sacques or capes a specialty. 

. Mrs. BARKER, 
116 West 39th St., New York City. 
Late with C, G. Gunther's Sons, Fifth Avenue. 


436... . R.VOLKEL , . Sixth Ave. 
PRACTICAL FURRIER. 


Fine furs at prices to suit the times. Also all kinds 
of fur garments made over in the latest style. 
Between 26th and 27th Streets. 











MARRIED 
Hoffman-Sherman.—On Monday, 12 


Oct., at All Saint’s Chapel, Newport, R. 
I., Sybil Wetmore Sherman, daughter of 
William Watts Sherman, to John Ellis Hoff- 
man. 

Cheney-Lambert.—On Tue., 13 Oct., 
at New Canaan, Conn., by the Rev. Dr. 
David Greer, Knight Dexter Cheney, Jr., 
and Ruth Lambert, daughter of Dr. Edward 
Lambert. 

Lewis-Penniman.—Tue., 13 Oct., at 
the residence of the bride’s parents, 536 Fifth 
Ave., by the Rev. C. L. Thompson, Pauline 
Penniman, daughter of George H. Penni- 
man, to Robert Charles Lewis. 

Decker-Stewart.—On Wed., 14 Oct., 
at Boscobel, Peekskill-on-the-Hudson, by 
the Rev. J. Ritchie Smith, Jeanne M. Stew- 
art, daughter of Mr. Thomas Marshall Stew- 
art, of New York, to Mason Loomis Decker, 
son of Judge Westbrooke Decker, of Denver, 
Col. 

Baggallay-Lowrey. — On Wed., 14 
Oct., at the residence of Mrs. V. T. Kent, 
East-Lyme, Conn., by the Rev. James Stod- 
dard, Juliet Tryon Lowery, second daughter 


ii 


of the late Grosvenor P. Lowrey, of New 
York, to Herbert Lacy Baggallay, youngest 
son of the late Right Hon. Sir Richard Bag- 
gallay, of London, England. 


DIED 


Dodge.—On Sat , 17 Oct., at Wealogue, 
Conn., Arthur Murray Dodge. 

Scarborough.—On Thu., 8 Oct., The- 
odore Woolsey Scarborough, in the 34th year 
of his age. 

Jerome.—Suddenly, on Sun., 11 Oct., of 
heart failure, at her residence, Morris Park, 
L. I., Mrs. Elizabeth McAllister Jerome, 
wife of Leonard W. Jerome. 

Fraser.—Suddenly, on Sunday morning, 
11 Oct., in London, England, George S 
Fraser. 

Meeker.—Suddenly, at his mother’s resi- 
dence, 63 E. 56th St., 14 Oct., Hayward 
Glover Meeker, only son of Caroline R. 
Thomas. 

Lawrence.— Wed., 14 Oct., Mrs. Anna 
Lawrence, widow of Augustus L. Lawrence. 


WEDDINGS 


Hoffman-Sherman.—Mr. John Ellis 
Hoffman and Miss Sybil Sherman, daughter 
of W. Watts Sherman, were married in All 
Saints’ Chapel, Newport, by the Rev. Dr. 
George J. Magill, Mon., 12 Oct. There 
were no bridesmaids. Mr. Redmond Stevens, 
a classmate of the bridegroom at Harvard, 
was the best man. The ushers were Mr. 
William Wetmore, cousin of the bride ; Mr. 
Archibald Thatcher, Mr. Reginald Brookes, 
and Mr. I. Townsend Burden, Jr 

Wells-Ord.—Mr. David Wells, Second 
Secretary of the U. S. Embassy, and Miss 
Marietta Ord were married at St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, on Thu., 15 Oct. The 
bridesmaids were Miss Evelyn Ord and Miss 
Beatrice Carpmall, cousins of the bride. Mr. 
C. W. Everard was best man. 

Potts-Rives.—Mr. Allen Potts and 
Miss Gertrude Rives were married in Grace 
Church, Colham, Va., on Sat., 17 Oct, 
Miss Landon Rives, her sister, was maid of 
honor, and Mr. E. D. McCabe, of Rich- 
mond, best man. The bride is a sister of 
Princess Troubetsko, née Amélie Rives. 

Furman-Shackford.—Mr. Silas H. 
Furman and Miss Marcia P. Shackford were 
married in Ascension Church on Mon, 19 
Oct., the Rev. Mr. Percy S. Grant officiating. 
The maid of honor was Miss Baugher. The 
best man was Mr. Stuart S. Furman, brother 
of the groom. 

Fabbri-Shepard.—Mr. Ernesto G. Fab- 
bri and Miss Edith Shepard were married in 
the Shepard Memorial Church, Scarborough- 
on-Hudson, by the Rev. Dr. John Hall, as- 
sisted by the Rev. Mr. Blessing, on Tue., 20 








Oct. The bridesmaids were Miss Anna 
Morgan, Miss Fabbri, Miss Daisy Shepard, 
Miss Emily Vanderbilt Sloane and Miss Lila 
Sloane. The best man was Mr. Egisto Fab- 
bri, the groom’s brother. The ushers were 
Mr. George Vanderbilt, Mr. Augustus Shep- 
ard and Mr. William Sloane. 

Villalonga-Dumbell.—Mr. John L. 
Villalonga and Miss Constance Muriel Dum- 
bell were married in St. Mary’s Episcopal 
Church, Staten Island, on Wed., 21. Oct. 
The maid of honor was Miss Mary Dumbell, 
sister of the bride ; the bridesmaids were Miss 
May Boyd, Miss Beatrice Bonner, Miss Mary 
Camp, Miss Amy Bonner, Miss Isabel Bon- 
ner, and Miss Edyth Davis. The best man 
was Dr. J. Herbert Claiborne. The ushers 
were Mr. Howard Parsons, Mr. G. C. Ham- 
iltton, Mr. H. T. Dumbell and Mr. Gustav 
Herneken. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Dwight-Allen —Mr. Edmund Dwight, 
Jr., and Miss Carolyn Allen, daughter of 
Mr. Elisha Hunt Allen, will be married at 
the home of the bride’s parents, 28 Oct. 

Peckham-Corning.—Mr. Rufus Wheel- 
er Peckham, Jr., and Miss Harriet Weld 
Corning, only daughter of Mr. Erastus Corn- 
ing, will be married at All Saints Cathedral, 
Albany, N. Y., Wed., 28 Oct. 

Crosby-Delafield.—Mr. Frederic V. 
S. Crosby and Miss Julia Floyd Delafield, 
second daughter of Dr. Francis Delafield, 
will be mariied at the Church of the Holy 
Communion, Wed., 11 Nov. 

Lentilhorn-Buchanan.—Mr. Eugene 
Lentilhorn nnd Miss Rose Buchanan will be 
married at the residence of the bride’s sister, 
Mrs. J. Mahen Wainwright, at Rye, N. Y., 
18 Nov. 

Emmet-Chanler.—Mr. C. Temple Em- 
met and Miss Alida Chanler, daughter of the 
late John Winthrop Chanler and a great 
granddaughter of the first John Jacob Astor, 
will be married Sat , 28 Nov. 

Taylor-Hard.—Mr. William R. K. 
Taylor and Miss Sarah A. Hard, daughter of 
Mr. Anson W. Hard, will be martied in St. 
Bartholomew’s Church, Wed., 2 Dec. 


DANCES 


Junior Assemblies.—At Sherry’s on 
14 Dec., 18 Jan. and 8 Feb, Patronesses : 
Mrs. H. M. Alexander, Jr.; Mrs. Russell 
H. Hoadly, Jr.; Mrs. William B. Dinsmore, 
Jr.; Mrs. Nathaniel Thayer Robb, Mrs. 
Frederick Edey, Mrs. Edward A. Le Roy, 
Mrs, Walter Taylor and Mrs. Newbold Le 
Roy Egar. Each will have the privilege of 
inviting thirty guests. 

Mrs. Church’s Dancing Class.—A: 
Sherry’s ; 4 and 18 Dec.; 1 and 15 {Jan.; 
5 and 19 Feb. 

Mrs. Anson W. Hard’s Dancing 
Class.—Alternately in the small and large 
ball-rooms at Sherry’s, on 5, 19 and 26 Dec.; 
2, 16 and 30 Jan.; 13 Feb., and 17 April. 

Meadowbrook.—Mrs. August Belmont 
gave a dance at the Meadowbrook Club, Sat., 
17 Oct. 

The Assemblies.—In the new ball- 
room of the Waldorf. 

The Fortnightly Dances.—To take 
the place of Mrs. John Hall's dancing class, 
at Sherry’s on 1 Dec., 15 Dec., § Jan., 19 
Jan., 2 Feb. and 16 Feb. Patronesses : 
Mrs. Frederick Dent Grant, Mrs. Charles 
Henderson, Mrs. John Clarkson Jery, Mrs. 
Charles E. Sands, Mrs. Charles P. Hunting- 
ton, Mrs. John Sloane, Mrs. Denning, Mrs. 
Henry Lewis Morris, Mrs. Lewis Delafield, 
Mrs, William W. Hoffin, Mrs. Frederick 
Goodridge and Mrs. Edward Biddle. 

Wednesday Cotillons.—At Sherry’s 
9g Dec., 20 Jan., 3 and 17 Feb. Patron- 
esses: Mrs. Algernon Sullivan, Mrs. John 
B. Lawrence, Mrs. A. W. Kent, Mrs. 
Oliver Livingston Jones, Mrs. Robert Nicol, 
Mrs. William L. Trenholm, Mrs. Samuel 
Spencer and Mrs. William S. Livingston. 


INTIMATIONS 


Cutting.—Mrs. Brockholst Cutting and 
her son have returned to their city residence, 
99 Mad. Ave., but will soon go abroad and 
spend the winter in the south of France. 

Carnegie.—Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Car- 
negie have returned from Europe. 
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Duer.—Mr. and Mrs. William Duer and 
Miss Katherine Duer return to town 25 Nov. 

Davis.—Mr. and Mrs. Fellows Davis and 
Miss Marie Davis have returned to their town 
house, 57 W. 58th St. 

Fell.—Mrs, Sarah Drexel Fell will make 
a trip around the world on her steam yacht 
May, formerly owned by E. D. Morgan. 

Hoffman.—Dean and Mrs. Eugene Hoff- 
man gave a reception at 1 Chelsea League in 
honor of the Lord Bishop of Edinburgh. 

Howland.—Mr. and Mrs. T. T. How- 
land have decided to. spend the winter in 
New York instead of returning to Washing- 
ton. 

Huntington.—Mr. C. P. Huntington 
has purchased James M. Waterbury’s resi- 
dence at Baychester for his son, Mr. Archi- 
bald Huntington. 

Irvin.—Mrs. Richard Irvin will be at the 
Hotel Renaissance this winter. 

Nichols.—Mr. and Mrs. Romaine Nich- 
ols will give a hunt breakfast at their country 
place, Cozy Nook, Bernardsville, N. J., Sat. 
next, for the meet of the Essex hounds. 

Stokes.—Mr. and Mrs. Anson Phelps 
Stokes will sail for Europe early in November. 

Whitney.—Mr. and Mrs. William C. 
Whitney are at their town house at Fifth 
Ave. and 57th St. 

Ysnaga.—Mrs. Ysnaga, mother of the 
Duchess of Manchester, is at the Lenox, 2 
West 36th St. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Newport.—Mr. Robert Goelet and Mr. 
C. C. Moore have closed their cottages. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton Fish will sail for 
Europe 7 Nov. ! 

Mr. and Mrs. Almeric Paget have returned 
from the Adirondacks and are at the Rocks. 

Mr, James Long, of New York, has pur- 
chased of Robert Howe his estate, Wee Holm. 

Mr. John R. Drexel, of Philadelphia, is 
adding a large dining-room and an elaborate 
baliroom to his villa at Ochre Point. 

Mrs. C. F. Chickering has let her villa to 
Mr. H. B. Duryea, for the season of 1897. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry T. Sloane have leased 
the villa of Arthur Astor Carey for three 
years, 


DEBUTANTES 


Mr. and Mrs. George Crocker, of 5 W. 
49th St., will introduce, their daughter, Miss 
Tottie Crocker, in Dec. 

Mrs. John Selston Floyd, of No. 117 E. 
25th St., will introduce her daughter, Rosa- 
lie, in Dec. 

Miss Sarah Thompson will be introduced 
at a reception given by Mrs. Robert M. 
Thompson on Wed., 2 Dec., at her home, 
No. § E. 53d St. 

Miss Florence B. be appt, daughter of 
Dr. Peter B. Wyckoff, No. 23 W. 57th St., 
will be one of this season’s ae tantes. 


GOLF 


Tuxedo.—Net scores of the women’s 
handicap Fri., 16 Oct.: Mrs. P. Lorillard, 
Jr., 50; Miss M. Lee, 72; Mrs. T. S. 
Tailer, 52 ; Miss Hoyt, 129; Miss Herrick, 
58; Mrs. Kent, 72; Mrs. Wells, 79; Mrs. 
Rushmore, 63; Mrs. Bacon, 63; Miss 
Davies, 74; Mrs. Keech, 60; Miss H. Lee, 
80. 

The consviation cup, at match play, was 
won by Mrs. Keech. In the first round 
Mrs. Keech beat Mrs. Wells, Miss Lee beat 
Mrs. Kent, Miss Davies beat Mrs. Lorillard, 
Miss Davies beat Mrs. Rushmore. Mrs. 
Keech then played Miss Lee, beating her, 
and then the final was played off between 
Miss Davies and Mrs. Keech, Mrs. Keech 
winning, The women’s championship was 
won by Mrs. T. S. Tailer, Mrs. Bacon 
second. 

Morris County.—Mixed foursomes, 
medal play, handicap, Thu., 15 Oct. Won 
by Mrs. W. Allston Flagg and Mr. C 


Watson. 
Handi- 
Gross. cap. Net. 
Mrs. W., Allston Plage and C. 


F Watson.. 1o9 sit 89 
Miss Gertrude Hoy “and George 

J. UeOieyeds-.. 110 20 go 
Miss Alice Strong and W. B. 

LO ee eer ee 113 20 93 
Mrs, J. O. “HL Pitney and E. T. 

ME scasrce Ke anedperes 36 


Miss Marian Forsyth and James 


Kg OT Oye ee lot ° 101 
Mr, and Mrs, William Shippen. 103 2 101 
Mr. and Mrs. W. Fellowes Mor- 

OUET chs \aGuhsbe ede n0ese 1 6 101 
Mrs. Elliot Smith and J. R. 

Lowell . 121 20 101 
Miss Edith Catlin and W. Ail- 

tt, aa 115 14 Io 


Mr. and Mrs. M. Van Buren... 129 27 102 
Miss A. H. Ford and H. P. 


| _ 110 8 102 
Dr. Henriques ‘and Mrs. Hen- 

st. pp OC Oe 139 36 = 103 
Miss Alice Post and J. Otis Post 107 3 104 
Mrs. Arthur Dean and A, H. 

i a Pe ee .. 126 20 106 
Miss Lois Raymond and A 

OM: telah cdanseas ave 125 16 109 
Miss Helen Shelton and C, B. 

Beckwith. .. 118 8 110 


Miss L. N. Little and S$. e% "Little 129 16 113 
Miss Edith R. Miller and Hoff- 


ee eee hE 145 30 115 
Miss F. L. Hopkins and Henry 
SRW» Ho. 6 ok crscbe verses . 161 45 116 


Club championship scratch medal play 
tournament for women, Fri., 16 Oct., for 
a perpetual challenge trophy, with medal to 
winner, won by Mrs. Shippen : 

Mrs, William Shippen— 

Ow 6s ¢ § 9 868? 83 Cue 
In 8 4 6 10 4°77 6&6 3 6—54 I10 
Mrs, W. Fellowes Morgan— 

Ouwt 6 7 51 6 8 6 g 5-63 
m6 CD GS 8 gl Ue Sees 
Miss Alice W. Post— 
om 6 @« £9 2 9 £2: eo: oe 
In . ¢ £2. 2 oe 6 6—55 117 
Miss Alice Strong— 
we @ § 2254-2 @ 80 pes 
m= 6. £23 3 3 @ Se - o=-teoe 
Staatsburg—Club invitation medal play 
tournament, Fri., 16 Oct., for cup, presented 
by Mr. Ogden Mills. Miss Wetmore, first ; 

Miss Edith Morton, second. 

Dyker Meadow.—Open championship 
tournament, Fri., 16 Oct. First prize, a 
pierced-silver Rookwood jug ; second, silver- 
mounted, monkey-skin card-case, with watch 
set in. Won by Mrs. Arthur Turnure, first ; 
Miss Marie Harrison, second. 

Mrs. Arthur Turnure, Shinnecock Hills. 
Outm6 9 5 7 4 8 6 6—62 
eS: % ee? ee: DS Oe ae 

Miss Marie Harrison, Shinnecock Hills. 
ou $ 7 $ 6 7 6 9 6 7-66 
i 9 7 @ 6 8 7 7-64 128 

Miss F. Ethel Wickham, Shinnecock Hills, 

Ou 8 6 g § g 8 8 6 10o—68 


In 10 6 8 6 6 6 8 6 6—62 130 
Miss Madeline Chauncey, Dyker Meadow. 
8 


Out 1 6 9977 $ F—69 

In 79 8 9 9 § 8 8 B—7I 140 
Miss Helen Van Ingen, — Meadow. 

Out 11 6 : 69 8 7 672 

In 8 6¢§ 9 6 11 If 8—75 147 


9 
Miss Grace pa a, Dyker Meadow. 


Out 8 1 6 710 6 8 It g~—76 
in 9 699 8 7 9 9 F=73 19 
SUMMARIES 


Mrs, A. Turnure, Shinnecock Hills.... 62 64 126 
Miss M. Harrison, Shinnecock Hills... 64 64 128 
Miss F. E, Wickham, Shinnecock Hills 68 62 130 
Miss M. Chauncey, Dyker Meadow... 69 71 140 
Miss Helen Van Ingen, Dyker Meadow 72 75 147 
Miss Grace Chauncey, Dyker Meadow 76 73 149 
Miss Frances Wallace, Dyker Meadow 77 77 154 
Miss Mabel Flinn, Dyker Meadow .. 74 gf 165 
Miss Lil an Halsey, Shinnecock Hills.. 82 84 166 
Mrs. G. F. C, Williams, Hartford,G.C. 90 77 167 
Mrs, E. L. Kalbfleisch, Seabright.. 85 84 169 
Miss F .. Maxweil, Queens County, G. Cc. 87 87 17 
Miss Alys Schroder, Sheiter Island.... 94 82 1 
Mrs, Fred Porter, Dyker Meadow... 69 94 193 
Miss Florence Lowell, Sheiter Island..110 88 198 
Miss Grace Porter, Dyker Meadow...102 98 200 
Miss M. Packard, Dyker Meadow._..101 105 206 
Mrs. Charles Adams, Dyker Meadow.. 99 108 207 
Miss M. Dickerson, Dyker Meadow.. 110 98 208 
Miss Mary Lowell, Dyker Meadow... .103 106 209 
Miss Alice Lowell, Dyker Meadow... 129 99 2 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 

Majestic.—Arriving Wed., 14 Oct., 
Mr. Fordyce Barker, Mr. E, Pierson Beebe, 
Mr. A. Bierstadt, Mrs. C. Gray Dinsmore, 
Capt. J. H. Ducrot, Royal Artillery ; Mr. 
Marshall Field, Mr. Albert Gallatin, Col. H. 
J. Grasett, Mr. Alfred M. Hoyt, Mrs. Au- 
gustus Jay, Mr. Phillips Phoenix, Mr. J. 
Hampden Robb, Mr. W. H. Tillinghast. 

St, Paul. —Arriving Fri., 16 Oct., Mous- 
tapha Tahsin Bey, Turkish Minister to the 
United States ; Seifiddin Bey, Second Secre- 
tary of the Turkish Legation; Mr. Clyde 
Fitch, Mr. John Garrett, Mr. Robert Gar- 
rett, Rev. D. Parker Morgan, Mr. L. M. 
Rutherfurd, Mr. J. E. Risley, Ambassador 
to Denmark ; Mme. Scalchi. 

Lucania.—Arriving Fri., 16 Oct., ex- 
Mayor W. R. Grace, Mr. George W. Bid- 
dle, Mr. A. C, Bostwick, Mr. Edward 
Burke, Sir Montagu Pollock, Professor E. B. 
Poulton, Mr. W. H, Tailer. 





WHIST 


LEADS HISTORICALLY CONSIDERED 


Hist has been defined as a ‘ lan- 

W guage in which each card played 

is an intelligible sentence,’’ and 

the first question that confronts the student of 

the game is what this language is, and how 

it is to be spoken in order to make the cards 
convey the proper meaning. 

Before American leads were given to the 
public whist was in an unsatistactory state, 
development not having progressed far enough 
to place it upon that thoroughly scientific ba- 
sis upon which it now rests. 

It will perhaps surprise some readers to 
learn that, although the system of play uni- 
formally adopted throughout the whist world 
and called American Leads 1s entirely accred- 
ited to the genius of Mr. Nicholas Browse 
Trist, of New Orleans, by a great majority of 
players, it was, in reality, of slow growth—an 
evolution rather than a creation, the result of 
a century and a half of whist experience, 
The oldest lead that is in use is that of the 
knave, to show the possession of both king 
and queen. It was given by Hoyle in his 
treatise published in 1742, in the following 
manner: ‘If you have a sequence of king, 
queen, and knave and two small cards, 
whether you are strong in trumps or not, it 
is the best play to begin with the knave, be- 
cause by getting the ace out of the way you 
make room for the whole suit,”’ 

The next advance was made in regard to 
the return of the lead of your partner when it 
was directed to return the higher having but 
two, the lowest holding more than two. 
The exact date of this convention is not 
definitely known, but it first appears in print 
in Payne’s Maxims in 1770, as follows : ** In 
returning your partner’s lead, play the best 
yon have when you hold but three orginally.’’ 

The ‘call for trumps’ was the next :m- 
portant development, being given to the 
world by Lord Henry Bentinck about fifty 
years ago, at Graham’s, a noted London card 
club of that period. Lord Henry Bentinck is 
said to have greatly regretted, later, having 
put such a formidable weapon in the hands 
of the adversaries, depriving himself, as it 
did, of many of the advantages derived from 
his superior skill, while it made the game 
easier for the moderate player, 

** Cavendish ’’ came next, and his appear- 
ance marks the important epoch in the mod- 
ern game. The history of ‘‘the knot of 
players,’ who were afterward designated as 
** The Little Whist School,’’ is known to 
all readers of whist literature. While stu- 
dents at Cambridge they had played whist 
just as other young men do, and after they 
took their degrees they and Henry Jones, as 
“*Cavendish’’ is properly called, used to 
meet and play in London about 1854. The 
regular players were Mr. Edward Wilson, 
Mr. Dundas Gardiner, Mr. David Jones and 
Mr. Henry Jones; and although others. oc- 
casionally joined in the play, these four 
formed the backbone of “ The Little 
School,’’ who, whenever they met together, 
used to play each hand out to the end for the 
sake of scientific research, as well as for the 
purpose of making definite calculations. 
They also made it a custom to preserve any 
interesting hands that came into play. Dr. 
Pole, in speaking of these enthusiasts, de- 
scribes them as ‘* possessing considerable 
ability."” They had an advantage, not pos- 
sessed by many beginners, of being able to 
refer disputed points to James Clay, which 
they did through the father of the Messrs. 
Jones, who was at that time President of the 
famous Portland Club, the headquarters of 
whist in England, where Mr. Clay was often 
present. After 1860, for reasons over which 
they had no control, ** The Little School” 
no longer met, and the manuscripts they had 
collected were thrown into a drawer, where 
they remained forgotten until the appear- 
ance of an article in Macmillan’s Magazine, 
in 1861, signed ‘* W. P.,’” which contained 
the following passage: ‘‘ It would be a great 
boon to whist players if some good authority 
would publish a set of model games of whist, 
with explanatory remarks, such as are found 
useful at chess.” 

Henry a the future ‘* Cavendish,’ 
wrote to P, that he happened to have 
some such tg ey when he received a reply 


from no less distinguished pesson than Will- 
iam Pole, F.R.S., saying that he would 
like to investigate them. Before sending 
them, ‘* Cavendish ** thought he would look 
them over, and found that the ‘* little school "” 
had taken so much for granted that the 
manuscripts were almost unintelligible, so 
that it ended by his rewriting them, adding a 
few elementary reasons for each line of play, 
and erecting some of the instructions into 
principles. Dr. Pole, on examining the 
manuscript, said its contents were a revela- 
tion to him, and advised Jones to publish ; so 
as ‘*Cavendish,’’ the name of the club to 
which he then belonged, he rushed into 
print in 1862 with an edition of 250 copies, 
since which time no less than twenty-two 
editions have been printed, their sales mount- 
ing into tens of thousands. 

The next advance made after the appearance 
of Cavendish on Whist was the protecting 
discard from trump strength, in 1869. The 
substance of this, however, is contained in 
Mathew’s Advice to Young Whist Plavers, in 
1804, one of his maxims being, “ If weak 
in trumps, keep guard of your adversaries’ 
suits. If strong, throw away from them.”’ 
The next progress made after 1869 was the 
penultimate lead from suits of more than five 
cards; this was in 1872, and was followed 
by the ‘*echo of the call’’ in 1876. 

In 1875 Cavendish published two articles 
in the London Field on the subject of leads, 
which are the forerunners of the American 
system of leads now in use. In this article 
the present lead of first ace then knave 
(instead of ace queen as was the former 
play), from ace, queen and two small cards 
is first advocated. The reason given is that 
with five in suit you want your partner to 
put his king on your knave if he has it. 
And here is found unblocking in embryo. 
In this same article Cavendish does away 
with the lead in use at that time of ace, 
then queen from ace, queen, knave, ten, 
giving instead first ace then ten. In order 
to give such definite information as to the 
exact rank of. the cards held as to enable the 
leader’s partner to put his king on the ten 
should he hold it and avoid blocking the suit. 
Cavendish then went on to carry out the 
same line of reasoning in regard to the lead 
from the queen, knave, ten combination, 
advocating first queen then knave to show a 
suit of four, the ten to be played the second 


“round instead os the knave if five were held, 


The evident correctness of these leads caused 
them. to be received with favor at once. 
They appear in the eleventh edition of 
Cavendish in 1876. 

In 1979 General Drayson, in his Art of 
Practical Whist, recommends the lead of the 
antepenultimate from a suit of six cards. He 
also suggests with a suit of ace and five others 
to lead ace and follow with the smallest, but 
one that is to sail the original fifth best. 
General Drayson’s only object was to show 
the number not the rank of the cards; but 
his idea was,to a certain extent, the pre- 
curser of American leads. In 1883 Dr, Wil- 
liam Pole applied himself to the vexed ques- 
tion of what to play holding king and one 
small card sitting second hand, with the re- 
sult of confirming the practice of generaily 
playing the small card. 

This then is the nucleus from which the 
present system of play is derived and carries 
the reader down through one hundred and 
fifty years to the period of American Leads 
which, although they are extensively played 
in this country, are made use of in many 
cases by people who are in ignorance of 
the principles upon which they are based. 
Mr. Trist, their author, may be quoted as 
defining their general principles as follow : 

1. When you open a suit with a low card 
lead the fourth best. 

2. When you open a strong suit with a 
high card and next lead a low card lead the 
original forth best, ignoring in the suit any 
high card marked in your hand. 

3. When you remain with two high indif- 
ferent cards lead the higher if you opened a 
suit of four, the lower if you opened a suit of 
more than four. . . These are the rules in 
general. The leads in detail and any easy 
method of remembering them will be given 
in the next number with a iesson on how to 
open a hand at whist. 

Margaretta Wetherill Wallace. 
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Lavy (engaging new housemaid): ‘* Daphne! That is much too romantic a name with young men in the house. 
I suppose you would not object to being called by your su:name ?”’ 
‘ Appticant: ‘*Oh no, ma’am ! in fact I’m quite used to it.’’ 
Lavy: ‘* What is your surname? ’”’ 
Appiicant,: ‘* Darling!’ 

















Wo important factors in the community—woman as a 
sex, and the rich as a class, seem to be regarded as 
standing in special need of admonishings and even the 

dullest of mortals feels fully qualified to join the chorus of de- 

nunciation which surges about them. It may be that woman 
and the affluent stand in particular need of scourgings, but if 
so the fact is not apparent. 






















The burden of the public clamor seems to be that by reason 
of her (alleged) inferiority, woman should be content uncom- 
plainingly to expend herself for the benefit of man, and that 
the bounden duty of the rich man is to distribute his substance 
to his less fortunate fellowmen. In both cases it is to be noted 
that the exercise of great unselfishness is demanded. 













Women have so frequently been defended in this column 
that their claims to justice, in the present instance, will be ig- 
nored, and the question put as to why the man of means 
should be expected to be more altruistic than his less affluent 
neighbors. When the millionaire gives a costly entertain- 
ment, amateur statisticians immediately fall to estimating the 
number of orphans or hard-working couples who could be 
supported for years on the money spent for viands and deco- 
rations. On such occasions much tender pity is lavished upon 
the unknown poor; but it is noticeable that when Muldoon 
has a soirée in his rear tenement rooms, he is not held up 
to public execration, although he deprives not strange orphans 
but his own children of necessaries by his senseless extrava- 
gance. Those in higher social grades are also permitted to fol- 
low their pleasure in the matter of money-squandering—pianos 
for hopelessly unmusical daughters, extravagant dressing, 
house furnishing and entertainments more or less expensive. 
These and numerous other silly expenditures are condoned 
with never a pitying thought for the neglected and needy poor. 
The possessions of the rich man are, of course, greater ; but 
that does not affect the fundamental fact that it is quite as 
much the duty of the middle-class man and those of somewhat 
higher and lower grades, to abstain from reckless expenditures 
—and under some circumstances the spending of even five dol- 
lars is reckless—and devote some portion of their incomes to the 
alleviation of human suffering. 































It is not the fashion, however, to point out that not the 
rich alone can be charged with inhumanly disregarding suffer- 
ing humanity and selfishly spending money in unnecessary self- 
gratification. All of us gratify to the utmost purse-limit a 
love of display or fondness for dress, or the silly desire not to 
be outdone by the rivals of our set, or grosser tastes. Why 
not condemnation for the selfish absorption of other classes 
besides the wealthy? There is no justice in demanding of any 
class the exercise of a virtue from which the rest of the com- 
munity is exempt. If it be true that the rich man ought to 
give up his luxuries for the sake of humanity, then it is equally 
incumbent upon poorer men to give practical evidence of their 
belief in the religion of humanity by sacrificing their non- 
necessaries. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


N energetic Chicago man proposes that, 
beginning at six A. M. on the morn- 


ing of election day, all the steam- 
whistles attached to factories, boats, etc., in 
the cities throughout the country, shall be 
turned on and permitted to continue to scream 
for some hours; the object being to incite 
voters to the exercise of their solemn duty of 
saving the country. It is to be hoped that 
this really horrible suggestion will not be 
acted upon, since its carrying out would en- 
tail acute suffering on large numbers of in- 
valids and other sensitive people, whose 
much-needed rest would be broken into. Six 
o'clock is an early hour for city dwellers, 
who, as a rule, retire very late ; and the loss 
of the usual hour and a half or two hours’ 
sleep—from six to seven-thirty or to eight— 
means, even in the case of the robust, dis- 
comfort for the day. With brain-workers 
the case would be even more serious—head- 
ache and fever; and as for invalids, any hu- 
mare person must shudder at the tragic results 
to them in the way of augmented suffering. 
The suggestion is more like the war-whoop 
of a savage than the serious utterance of a 
supposedly civilized American. 

* 
* % 

Among the most forcible single statements 
made against the silver men’s claim that they 
represent the cause of the common people 
against monopolies was the one contained in 
a recent campaign speech delivered by ex- 
Governor Greene, of New Jersey. He point- 
ed out the dishonesty of the Silverites’ claim 
to being the enemy of trusts since they were 
the advocates of one of the most stupendous 
trusts which ever wrung money out of a nation, 
to wit: the owners of silver mines who, by 
Congressional legislation, have already se- 
cured for their product $175,000,000 more 
than they could have obtained for it in any 
other market in the world. If the passage 
of special laws to secure such an outcome 
does not result in creating a ‘‘trust,’’ pray 
what name fitly characterizes the-silver com- 
bine? Does such an unnecessary tax of sev- 
eral millions appear to be a sane method of 
lightening the burdens of the poor? 

* 
* * 

She who has eyes that see—and it is sur- 
prising the number of the totally blind among 
those whose vision appears unimpaired—can- 
not but be impressed by the numberless acts 
of courtesy and kindness, which are given and 
taken, quite as matters of course, during a 
day’s experience. The driver of a heavily 
loaded wagon finds himself ‘* stuck *’ across 
the track—the result of his efforts to get out 
of the way of an approaching car. Instantly 


well dressed passers-by and car passengers be- 
gin tugging at the wheels, and in other ways 
endeavoring to extricate the driver from his 
annoying predicament. 


A purchaser strolls 
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into a small avenue shop to give a small or- 
der. The attendant, selecting a fine chrys- 
anthemum, or a rose, presents it with a pretty 
grace. Again, pleased at the efforts of the 
girl clerk to suit her in the matter of some 
lace, the purchaser says: ‘I’m very much 
obliged for the trouble you have taken” ; 
whereupon, not to be outdone in politeness, 
the clerk smilingly answers : ‘* You are very 
easy to suit.” 


* 
* * 


Perhaps one of the prettiest little episodes 
of this class occurred in a cable car in the 
early summer. A woman whose costume 
had voluminous sleeves, made room beside 
her for a well-dressed girl who, to her annoy- 
ance, leaned back, and in so doing crushed 
one of the silk sleeves. She said, quietly, to 
her neighbor : ‘*I beg your pardon, but my 
sleeve is being crushed, and I should be 
obliged if you would move a little, so that I 
can sit forward."*” To which the other 
promptly replied: ‘*My sleeve is not as 
heavy as it looks, and yours will not be dam- 
aged as you think. However, I shall be very 
glad to sit up straight.”” 


* 
* * 


It is among over-worked, harassed car con- 
ductors and drivers that perhaps the greatest 
number of small courtesies are met with. 
Recently a passenger in a Sixth Avenue car 
(No. 112) asked the conductor what was the 
schedule time to Forty-ninth Street. Instead 
of giving some approximate time he consulted 
a table and announced fifteen minutes as the 
time. His civility was properly acknowledged, 
and the passenger looked idly out of the win- 
dow. To her surprise a moment or two later 
the conductor addressed her with, ‘‘I made 
a mistake, madame, I should have said eigh- 
teen minutes.’’ It was considerable of a 
service for a busy conductor to consult a time 
table a second time about a matter in which 
he had no possible interest. 


ia 
* * 


Shirrings for hats and tuckings and shir- 
rings for costumes are in high favor, and oh ! 
the pitfalls for woman's good looks that they 
will turn out to be. Probably nothing more 
unbecoming to the average face could be de- 
vised than a shirred velvet hat brim; but ob- 
livious of this fact the passé, the long and nar- 
row faced, the fat-faced, the large-featured, 
the stout and short of stature will all wear the 
shirred brim with the proud consciousness of 
being inthe mode. The brim, as likely as not, 
will be picturesquely bent and surmounted 
with plumes—all of which will be sadly trying 
to all but the exceptional face. 


* 
* * 


Quite as deadly in effect on most figures 
are shirrings about the bodice. Among the 
foreign fashions is a fancy for perpendicu- 
larly shirred yokes which cut the chest into 
ugly little lines and produce a round should- 
ered effect in the back, imparting an air of 
clumsiness to the upper part of the figure. It 
isa dangerous thing to tamper with the nat- 
ural lines and curves of the upper half of the 
body and the effect of trimming should be 
very carefully studied. It is quite safe to 
predict that it will not be, however; which 
state of affairs makes an opportunity for the 
intelligent dresser to outrival her unreflecting 
sisters. 
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A CONVERSATION, AN INCI- 
DENT AND AN EVENT 


BY LAYTON BREWER 


Aid Mrs. Jerrold: ‘*Of course, Mr. 
Godfrey , | can hardly hope for confi- 
dences from you; but do you think it 

nice to continually meditate on a_ subject 
which I cannot expect you to discuss? *’ 

Mr. Godfrey started and blushed; ‘‘ Oh, 
Mrs. Jerrold,’” he stammered,’’ I beg your 
pardon, really, but 

‘*I know; to be sure, you can’t. Only, 
until the others return, please think of some- 
thing that you can talk to me about.’’ Then 
Mrs. Jerrold sighed, while Godfrey bit his 
lips for a moment, battling indecision. Pres- 
ently he broke the silence: ‘* You've been 
very nice to me, Mrs. Jerrold ; will you let 
me talk to you about it? I didn’t know 
anyone even guessed my—er—why I was 
worried.”” Mrs. Jerrold smiled in superior 
fashion. ‘*J haven't told a soul but her; 
and much good it did me to tell her!’” he 
added, bitterly. 

‘« Then you've asked her?** very gently. 

*«Yes.”” 

«¢ But you hadn't done anything in particu- 
lar to interest her—to prepare for the climax 
before it occurred ?** 

‘¢ Well, she knew I loved her. I showed 
her that long ago—a month, at least. I 
couldn’t help being jealous of Walters, you 
know *’—this in a tone of apology. 

«« But there was no one for her to feel anx- 
ious about ?”*’ questioned Mrs. Jerrold. 

‘« No, indeed, there was not! Why 

‘« How unfortunate,"’ murmured Mrs. Jer- 
rold; ‘*but perhaps it isn’t too late even 
now.”” 

With his lips pressed firmly together, God- 
frey proudly raised his head; but his eyes 
avoided Mrs. Jerrold’s sympathetic face, 
where a subtle light of amusement seemed to 
play. However, his courage was not at 
fault: ‘*I don’t want to descend to anything 
of that sort with her. It seems too littl— 
too contemptible to trick a magnificent wo- 
man into caring for one, by petty side-play 
and mean, insignificant intrigue.”’ 

«‘And yet a little ginger in a wooing is 
not a bad preventive against its tendency to 
flatness,” mused Mrs. Jerrold. <¢ Girls 
mostly prefer it, I believe.*” 

‘¢ Besides,’’ Godfrey continued, **I don’t 
like the idea of using as a decoy another 
woman, who might possibly think me to be 
really in earnest.”” 

Mrs. Jerrold laughed. ‘Do you think 
your Miss Bronson is the sole person who 
could withstand your assaults upon her affec- 
tions? Oh, forgive me !"* and she extended 
her hand. ‘*I know you didn’t mean it that 
way, of course, and your scruples do you in- 
finite credit ; but are you prepared to be sat- 
isfied with that credit when Miss Bronson— 
well, bears the name of some less principled 
person ?”* Godfrey clenched his hand. *« You 
may be sure that somebody will gain her in- 
terest pretty soon, if you do not—and you 
haven't yet, have you ?”” 

*¢ No, I haven't.”” 

‘¢ But she doesn’t dislike you? In fact, I 
know that she does like you very much, as 
such affections—pshaw ! the matter rests in 
your own hands,”’ and Mrs. Jerrold made the 
gesture of one presenting an argument with 
convincing force. 




















Godfrey’s brow furrowed in anxious doubt, 
but he spoke in slow, determined voice : 

** Mrs. Jerrold, I'm much obliged to you, 
but I can’t do it. No living woman could 
possibly swerve my allegiance to her. I 
couldn't even pretend it.** 

** Then I'm afraid | must wash my hands 
of your affair,’’ said Mrs. Jerrold ; ‘* and yet 
it scems a pity to see anything of such prom- 
ise drag to an untimely end. It’s insipid ; 
but couldn't you fall in love with something 
of your own handiwork—like Pygmalion, 
you know ?”* 

** The arts are a closed book to me,” said 
Godfrey, shortly. 

‘I have it! Write astory. Your hero- 
ine to be her rival. That's excellent! Men 
always fall in love with the heroines of their 
own stories, or, at least, most of them ‘read 
that way. She must stand for your type of 
perfect womanhood, but she mustn't resemble 
Miss Bronson in the slightest respect. You 
could do that without offending your sense of 
fealty ?”* 

*¢ But, I never wrote 

‘* How helpless you are! 
write a story, borrow one.”” 

** How—"” began Godfrey. 

«« Listen : take any story at all that seems 
about what you require, and change it a little 
to make it suit exactly, and to prevent possi- 
ble identification ; then read it as your own at 
a very small and select party, to be given by 
your obliged and obedient servant. Miss 
Bronson shall be advised, in strict secret, of 
your coming performance—I’]l attend to that 
—and she will be piqued by your neglect to 
mention it to her, while her curiosity shall be 
constantly stimulated by rumors of your in- 
tense earnestness over your work—I°ll supply 
those. Finally, when she hears you pin your 
faith to the exact counter-type of woman 
to herself, I fancy things will occur to give 
you, at least, arun for your money, as Bob 
says.” 

*<It's awfully dishonest,’’ Godfrey ob- 
jected, ‘‘and I’m not sure zy 

*¢ Another man’s brains will have been 
borrowed,’” admitted Mrs. Jerrold, ‘* but he 
would probably have lent them gladly in so 
worthy a cause. It’s only a shadow of plagi- 
arism, at the worst. Besides, the few people 
who hear it won't think it’s good because 
they won't know who wrote it, and they will 
forget in a month that you ever aspired to 
authorship ; so your purloined laurels will not 
make a great show and you won't wear them 
very long, either.*” 

‘* Do you really think it would help me?”’ 

‘«T am absolutely certain it would,”’ replied 
Mrs. Jerrold, with conviction, ‘‘ and it occurs 
to me that I have just the story to use, too,—- 
yes, it is precisely the thing! But here come 
the others. Call on me to night, and before 
yeu go you will rise and call me blessed,”’ 


and Mrs. Jerrold smiled benignly. 


” 





If you can't 





THE INCIDENT 


Mrs. Jerrold was expecting a few other 
women to listen to the reading of his own 
manuscript by a friend of hers, but the only 
guest who had as yet appeared was the rising 
young author himself. He was offering his 
somewhat subdued greetings when Mrs. 
Jerrold interrupted his flow of tepid conven- 
tionalities with an abrupt question : ‘* Well,” 
she said, “isn’t it brighter ?*’ 


**I dont know,’ responded 
Godfrey. ‘*But I told her I was 
going to read it.”” 

** Did she ask you? ”’ 

*¢ Well—she hinted at it."’ 

“You see! That proves how 
much she is interested. She prom- 
ised me not to speak of it to you. 
Wasn't she curious? and didn’t she 
seem surprised ?”” 

**¢ Yes,”’ he admitted; ‘* she was. 
But she seemed more enthusiastic 
over my having really done some- 
thing, than mystified or inquisitive. 
That puts me in a nice light, 
doesn’t it? Then I think she is a 
little hurt because I am to appear 
under your management, so to 
speak.”’ 

“ Splendid !*” was Mrs. Jerrold’ s 
comment. ; 

«<I suppose it is.”” 

*¢ Oh, it couldn't be better. But 
you didn’t tell her about your hero- 
ine? Good. Don’t you know 
enough of women to see how it is 
all working out? She knows you 
love her, yet she sud- 
denly perceives that, in- 
stead of being without any- 
one to oppose her in hold- ~ 
ing you, she has rivals, 
intellectually, with whom 
she does not begin to cope. 
What a subtle pique !”” 



























** But say, Mrs. Jerrold, isQit 
safe ? Won't someone recognize 
that yarn? He's so well known, 
and we've changed the story so 
iittle, you know.”” 

*¢ There isn’t the slight- 
est danger,’’ Mrs. Jer- 

rold assured him, *¢ it 
appeared so long ago 
that almost everyone 
has forgotten it ; and 
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the girls who are coming here are too stupid 
to recognize it though they had read it yester- 
day. I selected them specially. As for Miss 
Bronson, I am sure she doesn’t know the 
story, because I sounded her to make certain. 
There ! does that satisfy you? Now, do be 
a man and make this affair reflect some credit 
on us both !’’ and Mrs. Jerrold hastened to 
welcome the first of her guests. 

Godfrey turned to the window and looked 
wistfully at the empty street, wondering 
whether a woman could understand what it 
cost him to masquerade in this stolen garb. 
His revery was abruptly terminated by a voice 
at his shoulder. 

As the others drew off she said : 

‘¢ Please do well, Arthur. I am sure your 
story is good, and I shall be so disappointed 
if you don’t do it justice. But I know I shall 
be proud of you. They're waiting for you.”’ 

When Godfrey began to read from his type- 
written pages, Mrs. Jerrold stole a searching 
glance at Miss Bronson ; as she dropped her 
eyes, the shadow of a satisfied smile hovered 
over her lips, for in Miss Bronson’s attitude 
she read the self-consciousness of her whose 
portrait is about to be opened to the gaze of 
those who might, or might not, recognize it 
as such. 

After he had overcome his first hesitancy, 
Godfrey did very well. He brought out the 
points of this, his adopted child of the brain, 
as few natural fathers could have done. His 
last step in a criminal career he had determined 
should be briskly executed. Mrs. 
Jerrold paid little attention to 
his reading ; her whole interest 
was centred opon Miss Bronson, 
who, all unconsciously, was pro- 
viding her with a delicious study. 
A sensitive and a vastly expres- 
sive face had Miss Bronson, 
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which, during Godfrey’s earlier passages, pic- 
tured delightful applause. Now her eyes 
would sparkle at a clever turn of words ; 
again, her lips quivered over a dainty touch 
of wit. But with the progress of his story 
and the development of his plot, ever so 
gently the enthusiasm faded from her face. 
She listened most attentively to the description 
of his heroine, and at times she raised her 
eyes to his face in a surprised inquiry, while 
the flush of pleasure drifted from her cheeks. 

¢¢ What a success it will be,’’ smiled Mrs. 
Jerrold to her inner self, after a final paragraph 
from Miss Benson’s features, ‘*so refined, so 
satisfying and so complete!’’ and she sighed 
contentedly. 

At the end they crowded around Godfrey 
to congratulate him upon his successful entry 
into a new field, and to express a hardly grat- 
ifying surprise at his achievement, which he 
modestly and truthfully disclaimed. But his 
hostess had other plans for him than to be the 
centre of a group, however admiring, and 
very shortly he found himself alone with Miss 
Bronson. 

‘*You have done so well, Arthur!”’ she 
said very earnestly. 

He flushed, as he always did in speaking of 
his literature to her : 

‘¢ You like it, then? Thank you.”’ 

‘¢ Oh, it was most excellently written,’’ she 
replied ; ‘‘it is very, very good.”” 

‘«« Pshaw !"* he said, uneasily. ‘It doesn’t 
amount to anything as literature. I merely 
thought it might be amusing to work up some 
ideas I had, and, of course, I did as well as I 
could ; but I wouldn't think of bothering with 
any more of this sort of thing."’ Then he 
added, remembering a caution of Mrs. Jer- 
rold’s: ‘*I wanted principally to exploit an 
ideal of mine.’” 

She looked away from him, and he followed 
her glance with hungry, appealing eyes. 

‘*I am sure it has merit—great merit,” 
she said. 

‘«What did you think of the people in 
it >’ he asked her. 

‘¢T want to think them over; then I will 
tell you. You will lend me the manuscript 
for a day or two, won't you ?”* 

Mrs. Jerrold heard her request just in time 
to intercept Godfrey's hasty refusal. 

‘«It’s perfectly safe,’ she whispered. 

Godfrey said he would be delighted, he was 
sure; but he protested that so amateur an 
effort wasn’t worth studying. 

‘«Isn’t he foolishly modest !*’ cried Miss 
Bronson. Suddenly the light of self-sacrifice 
came into her eyes—the expression of one who 
aids an opponent to do a harm to oneself— 
and as she folded the pages in her hands she 
exclaimed : ‘* But I shall make you admit its 
worth in spite of yourself !"* 


THE EVENT 


Mrs. Jerrold prided herself upon her store 
of good nature, yet it had been nearly ex- 
hausted by Godfrey’s drafts against it. She 
exclaimed, in petulant impatience : 

‘« Things are happening just as I predicted, 
aren't they? Doesn't she look up to you, 
instead of regarding you from a superior 
hight? Isn't it Walters who bores her now? 
And yet you can’t realize that you have bet- 
tered your prospects !"" 

«Yes, I can,’ said Godfrey ; ‘*and I 
do. But the beastly fraud of it all galls me. 
And besides, I believe the writing of it al- 





VOGUE 


tered her attitude toward me more than the 
woman in the story did; and you yourself 
must admit 6 

‘¢ Nonsense !"" Mrs. Jerrold cried. 

‘I don’t let her talk of it to me any 
more," Godfrey continued. ‘Still I have 
to act a lie every time I see her.”’ 

‘I am very sorry about that,’’ said Mrs. 
Jerrold, very demurely. 

*¢It’s abominable! but how can I draw 
back now? I’ve got to see this wretched 
thing through, nojmatter what happens—con- 
found it! And look here, Mrs. Jerrold, I 
can’t get her to return the damn thing either.”* 

Mrs, Jerrold rose in outraged dignity. 
“Oh, 1 beg your pardon,”’ he protested ; 
I'm awfully sorry. You were very good to 
take such a lot of trouble over my own affair, 
only you can’t appreciate how it cuts a chap to 
act such a miserable part before the woman he 
loves—and it’s all to hoodwink that same 
woman, too!’ 

‘«I can understand,’ softly replied Mrs. 
Jerrold ; ‘‘but you make it so much worse 
than it really is. And won't it be worth 
while in the end ?”’ 

** By Jove, I almost doubt it! ” 

‘©Sh—sh!*’ said Mrs. Jerrold, as her 
maid brought in a card. A moment later 
she was saying Miss Bronson: ‘*My dear 
girl, Iam so glad you happened in, because 
Mr. Godfrey and I had neatly come to 
blows.”" 

Miss Bronson smiled. With an air of 
confidence derived from some mysterious 
source, she said: ‘* Then I’m just in time, 
for I mean to put you both in splendid 
humor, particularly Mr. Godfrey.” 

Godfrey’s perplexed expression framed an 
interrogation that words could have rendered 
no clearer, but Miss Bronson did not make 
haste to relieve his suspense. “I have a bit 
of news,”” she said, ‘‘ that will make you two 
people very proud. You, Mrs. Jerrold, be- 
cause you have brought out 

‘¢Clara,’’ cried Mrs. Jereold, ‘* what are 
you talking about ?”’ 

« This !** and Miss Bronson handed God- 
frey a crumpled slip of paper. 

He unfolded it, doubtfully. 

‘¢ Why, it’s a check !*" he exclaimed **— 
‘¢my order—Parker Brothers. What the 
deuce r 

‘¢ They have bought your story! Isn't it 
splendid! You know they publish only the 
best known writers, yet they have accepted 
this very first bit of your work. And not 
only that, but just read this note asking for 
more contributions in the same vein! Aren't 
you proud of him, Mrs. Jerrold ?”* 

But Mrs. Jerrold didn’t answer immedi- 
ately. No pride, however, or triumph was 
reflected on her face ; anxiety, rather, seemed 
to lurk in the glance she threw Godfrey. 

Miss Bronson turned to seek a reward in 
his gratified smile, but Godfrey's features were 
hard and set, while a slight pallor had crept 
into his cheeks. He was looking forward to 
the day when a public print would denounce 
him for theft most contemptible-——a despicable 
trading on another's brains and labor ; when 
the mention of his name would awaken sneers 
and jests; when his presence would be a thing 
for decent men to avoid. He looked at Mrs. 











Jerrold with scorching contempt—then a little 
glow of color replaced his pallor, as his anger 
‘gained control over the sudden panic that had 
possessed him. 
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“Oh, what is it? what have I done?*’ 
pleaded Miss Bronson, greatly distressed. 

‘* Perhaps you can get it back,” suggested 
Mrs. Jerrold. 

Godfrey turned to Miss Bronson : ‘* Don't 
bother,”’ he said ; ‘*It isn’t of the least con- 
sequence. But you won't mind if I withdraw 
it, will you?”* 

Miss Bronson looked relieved. 

«« But,”” she began, ‘‘ why 

**See here, Clara,"’ said Godfrey, talking 
very slowly, ‘I haven't told you all the truth 
about my writing—I've deceived you and the 
others—in fact, only Mrs. Jerrold knew." 
That lady tapped her foot impatiently against 
the floor. Godfrey rapidly continued. 

‘I’m not the mere tyro you fancy me. I 
know very well that I can write the stuff I 
read’to you well enough to sell, because this 
story isn’t by any means my first, nor my 
best, either; but they’re not literature, never- 
theless. Ihave simply caught the knack of 
doing fad work. There is no honest fame to 
come from that ; all I could expect would be 
a little notoriety, which I despise, and a 
check, which I don’t need, and which is ab- 
solutely taken out of the pocket of some man 
who, probably—almost certainly, needs it 
very much. This may sound like heroics, 
Clara,*’ and Godfrey flushed again, ‘but I 
believe in my reasons absolutely, and so I 
made a little vow never to depart from what I 
consider only honorable convictions. Are 
you very much disappointed ?*’ 

It was not disappointment that glistened 
in Miss Bronson’s eyes. Godfrey continued, 
very earnestly: ** Mrs. Jerrold persuaded me 
to read that story here, because she liked the 
woman in it so very much when I showed it 
to her originally.”” 

Miss Bronson remained silent a moment, 
and when she spoke she smiled rather sadly : 

‘¢ Everyone liked that ideal of yours so 
much, Arthur; I wish that I was half os 

‘Listen, Clara but as Godfrey 
spoke, Mrs. Jerrold quietly slipped from the 
room. 

She returned after a time and Godfrey said, 
*¢ Allow me, Mrs. Jerrold, to thank you for 
a pleasant time ’’—and under his breath, bit- 
terly, ‘*I have to thank you for marrying the 
ideal woman of the world to a man who has 
lost his self-respect.” 

When he left the room Mrs. Jerrold turned 
and looked out of the window. 

*«I*m glad I haven't Godfrey's curious idea 
of gratitude,’’ she murmured. 


>” 














A COMPANION BOOK 
Gummey: ‘*I wish that Washington Irv- 
ing, author of The Knickerbocker History of 
New York, were living now.”’ 
GLANDERS : ** Why?”* 
Gummey: ‘*He might now write The 
Bloomer History of New York.’ 


CAUSE AND EFFECT 
TAGLEIGH (facetiously) : ‘* A man can al- 
ways dictate to his stenographer, you know."* 
Wacteicn: ‘Yes. But she takes him 
down, just the same.”” 


ONLY WANTED TO KNOW 


**I beg your pardon, but did I not hear 
you speak about a new suit?” 

‘s Yes.”° 

‘< Ts it a tailor-made suit or lawyer made? ”” 
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THE victims (?) OF MRS. 


ANOTHER GRASPING MO- 
NOPOLY 


Alking home along an unfrequented 
portion of the Avenue, the other 
day, I noticed a procession of 

weary-looking persons entering and leaving a 
solemnly brown house. 

The men going toward the house bore 
heavy bundles and a look of anxiety, these 
departing had sometimes just as heavy bun- 
dies and the signs of utter despair, some-, 
times a look of mild disappointment and 
somewhat smaller parcels. 
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JERROLD 'S EXPERIMENT 


The procession continued so incessantly — 
the men, in greater and lesser degree, all wore 
such sad mien that I became curious. 

I accosted one of the least miserable-seem- 
ing of those who had paid the house a visit. 

**I beg your pardon,’ I said; ** do you 
mind enlightening me? I have been watch- 
ing yonder house for fifteen minutes. It is 
all very mysterious. What goes on there? 
Is it a secret brotherhood of sorrow ?** 

The man smiled a lack-lustre smile. 

*« That,’ he said, ‘*is one of the greatest 
sweatshops in town.”" 

** You surprise me! A sweatshop? Who 
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would have thought it—in this part of town? 
Is it clothes, or shirts, or , 

“No. Something infinitely more painful 
to the producer. The owner of that house *’ 
—here the speaker dropped his voice to a 
mysterious whisper—‘‘keeps a joke-sweat- 
shop. Yes, sir; while we squeeze our brains 
to the torturing of the language into jokes, 
that man in there buys them by the barrel, at 
prices that scarce keep meat on our bones, 
and sells them for I know not what fabulous 
sums."" 

*¢ But why don’t you sell direct to the con- 
sumer ?”” 

“ The consumers have learned that they 
can get more and better jests at cheaper rates 
from the sweatshop than from any other 





sources. It isterrible !"’ He paused to wipe 
his brow. ‘I have only one hope that buoys 
me up.”” 


¢¢ And that is ?”’ 

‘«That some day jokes may go out of 
fashion. Then I may be able to follow my 
natural inclinations and write obituaries.’* 

And he ambled mournfully away. 





SOME CONSEQUENCES OF A 
MASCULINE NOM DE 
PLUME 


BY MARGARET FOREST 


Hen Miss Josephine C. Barnard re- 

W turned from Paris after three years, 

she rented a studio in the central 

part of the city, and devoutly praying that she 

was not utterly forgotten, nailed a piece of 

pasteboard to her door, on which was written 

in a masculine hand, ** J. C. Barnard.’’ Then 
she went industriously to work. 

Miss Barnard’s age was about two and 
thirty, to ordinary acquaintances she was a 
most business-like and dignified person, to her 
friends she was thoroughly jolly and very fond 
of practical jokes. She was not pretty, but she 
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CARRIAGE AND EQUIPAGE 


This carriage is of the ‘‘boule’’ form and the whole is curiously elegant, the lines of the spring casings and the der « 
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(Continued from page 257.) 
was good-looking, and above all she was a 
clever artist. 

One morning as she was busily at work 
painting her favorite model, the knocker of 
the door gave a resounding bang. 

‘«Dear me, Kittie,’ she said, looking up, 
‘Do you suppose that is some one who will 
break up the whole morning’s work ? ” 

‘‘Don't go the door, then,” suggested 
Kittie. 

««It may be some one who wants to buy a 
picture ; I had better see.’” 

She pulled the curtains together behind her 
as she went to the door, concealing both the 
studio proper and the model from view. 
Kittie stretched herself out on the couch and 
listened to the following dialogue : 

First a man’s voice— 

*¢Is Mr. Barnard in?”’ 

Then Miss Barnard’s answer in her calm 
cold tones— 

**Yes, but he is too busy to be seen. 
What do you want of him?’’ 

‘«* His friend, Mr. Sherman, upstairs, sent 
me; he said he would probably see me when 
he knew who sent me, and my business,”’ in- 
gratiatingly. 

‘¢Mr. Barnard cannot see you this morn- 
ing,’’ decidedly, “but if you will tell me 
your business, perhaps———"’ 

This time the man raised his voice—he evi- 
dently thought that if only the curtain sepa- 
rated him from his prey that his voice could 
penetrate its folds and his rare inducements 
persuade the artist to leave his shelter and 
listen to him. 

««T have a fine line of men’s suitings which 
I will sell cheap, spot cash. I represent 
Jones & Son, an old reliable firm. I should 
like to see Mr. Barnard, for I am sure I can 
convince him that he can't do better-—for in- 
stance, I can give him a fine imported mate- 
rial ** the drummer hesitated a moment, it 
seemed to him that a suppressed chuckle came 
from the room beyond ; certain it was that the 
woman to whom he was talking was seized 





with a sudden fit of coughing, but when she . 


recovered herself, although her face was a 
little red, her manner was an impassive as 
ever. 

‘¢] am sorry, sir, but Mr. Barnard cannot 
see you this morning, and I am sure he is not 
likely to invest in anything of the sort. I bid 
you good-morning,”’ and with a sudden un- 
expected movement Miss Barnard closed the 
door. 

‘*I'll get square with that villain Gilbert 
Sherman,’’ she said to the model. ‘* Wasn't 
that a nice trick to play on me?’’ and they 
both laughed. 

‘¢ I’m not quite sure the joke is on you,”’ 
said Miss Kittie. 

‘¢ Well, I’m sure it won’t be on me before 
I'm through with him. If you have rested 
long enough we will get back to work.”’ 

For an hour no interruption, then another 
knock. 

‘¢ Perhaps that is some one else to see Mr. 
Barnard,”’ suggested Kittie. 

‘«¢« Perhaps,’ and the artist went again to the 
door. 

This time it was a flashily-dressed young 
woman with unnaturally golden hair and red 
cheeks. 

‘¢Is the artist in?” she inquired, coquet- 
tishly. 

«« What do you want of him ?*” sternly. 


VOGUE 


*¢Oh, I want to see him,”’ a toss of the 
head. 

‘«You must state your business to me.”” 

«« Ah, but really, I wish to see the gentle- 
man personally. You will not do at all. I 
really must see him.”’ 

‘«It is not the slightest use, you cannot see 
him, and if you are a model he only uses one 
which he has already engaged.”” 

«« But,’” and then a sudden inspiration, «I 
have an appointment with him ; he told me to 
come up here to see him at eleven o'clock 
Monday morning ; you see this is the hour.”” 

Miss Barnard gasped, then a queer light 
came in her eyes. 

‘¢ Oh,” she said, ‘‘ why did you not say so 
at first; you are the young lady, then, for 
whom he left word this morning when he was 
obliged to go down town, and he says that he 
has changed his mind and he does not want 
you at all.”’ 

‘Indeed ?*’ the girl looked rather sus- 
piciously at Miss Barnard’s innocent face and 
turned from the door. 

The artist closed it, and went back into the 
studio where Kittie was stretched on the 
couch speechless with laughter. 

‘‘Did you ever hear such impudence?”’ 
she demanded. “ An appointment, indeed ! 
That poor mythical Mr. Barnard! What 
hasn’t he been saved from? I suppose she 
thought I was his wife, and was sorry for him 
accordingly. Asa matter of fact, however,”’ 
reseating herself at her work, ‘‘this having a 
Mr. Barnard in the background isn’t a half 
bad idea, and it certainly is rather fun,’’ and 
she laughed at the remembrance ; ‘‘ neverthe- 
less, I shan’t open the door again this morn- 
ing for anyone ; we have wasted time enough.”’ 


* * * * * 


‘« Well,”’ said Kittie, taking off her gloves. 
‘Have there been any more people to see 
Mr. Barnard since Monday ?*’ 

‘* Yes; three. One of them was a most 
remarkable case. It was yesterday; a man 
came to the door, said his name was Monta- 
gue Nugent ; that he was a great friend of 
Barnard’s in Paris; intimately acquainted 
with him ; in fact, he had been with him and 
watched him most of the time ; he was paint- 
ing his famous picture, Guinevere. I must 
confess that rather startled me, for I had at 
first thought he might really know some one 
by the name of Barnard, and had been mis- 
taken in the address ; but I certainly painted 
Guinevere, and so as I was too dumbfounded 
to speak, I simply looked at him, and he 
went on : 

«¢« Yes, Mrs. Barnard, your husband and I 
were great friends, great friends—hasn’t he 
ever spoken of me? Now, just to prove to 
you the truth of what I say, I have a note 
from him in my pocket, couched in the most 
affectionate terms. Dear fellow ! how I long 
to see him.’ 

‘Here he commenced searching his pock- 
ets, and I was not specially surprised when he 
failed to find the letter. He was much an- 
noyed, and went on to say how sorry he was 
to have lost it, ‘for the truth of the business 
is, Mrs. Barnard, I was robbed at my hotel 
last night, and am in utmost need of the loan 
ofaten. I know Barnard would let me have 
it were he only here, for we were almost like 
brothers.” I said I was sorry I could not let 
him have it, but Mr. Barnard had not left me 
any money, so he'd better call again when he 
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was in. He then suggested my writing a 
check ; naturally, I refused, so my husband's 
dear old friend left. What do you think of 
that ?”’ 

‘‘I think his nerve is something colossal. 
What were the others?”” * 

««The second was rather funny; a man 
came here with a black eye that he wanted the 
artist to paint. I said he was out, and my 
bad angel suggested that I tell him to go 
across the hall to Ned and Jerry. He was an 
actor, I think, and the poor man, they did not 
do a thing to him, to use a slang expression, 
but I guess he won't dare to show himself for a 
week. It was really wicked—but it was 
funny,’” she said, reflectively. 

‘s And the third? *’ 

‘‘I’m rather sorry about that ; you see, a 
rather overdressed woman came to the door, 
and I have grown so used to queries about 
Mr. Barnard that I told her he was out. 
Well, she wanted to buy a picture, and she 
didn’t look like the sort of woman who could 
take a joke, and as I didn’t really believe she 
was serious in her picture buying, I didn’t unde- 
ceive her, but she fell in love with that Gretchen 
over there, and wanted it ; she haggled about 
the price, and as I would not reduce it, she 
said she would wait to see the artist. I said I 
had full authority, but she was inexorable in 
her determination, and unless she is in a more 
pliant frame of mind on her next visit I fear 
Gretchen will remain here.” 

‘* That must have been the woman I met in 
the elevator,’ said Kittie ; ‘‘ she asked the 
boy when Mr. Barnard was most likely to be 
found in his studio, and when the boy said 
there was no Mr. Barnard, only a Miss, she 
seemed furiously angry.”” 

«¢ Good heavens! *’ groaned the artist, ‘¢ this 
comes of a love of practical joking. Come, 
let us get to work, I don’t want to think about 
it ; but henceforward, Katherine, Mr. Barnard 
has retired from the firm.”” 
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NEW YORK MEN’S INDIFFERENCE TO CORRECT 
ATTIRE—GLOVES FOR THE HORSE SHOW 
—NECESSITY FOR MEN BEING 
WELL DRESSED 


Ntil this political crisis or question is 
decided one goes a-hunting, golfing, 
or coaching, and enjoys the very best 

part of the American year—its Indian sum- 
mer, known poetically and locally as the 
‘< fall.’ Sometimes I reverence these little 
bits of localism. I am quite willing to pay 
a **dime,”’ or a ‘* picayune’’ in the south, 
and possibly to be uncertain about my ‘‘ks”’ 
in other regions. I cannot get used, how- 
ever, to the hard ‘‘r,’* and that burr sticks 
on my tongue. A man of good breeding 
should possibly not show a trace of any pro- 
vincialism, but be quite the cosmopolite in his 
conversation, as well as his manner and dress. 
All men of position talk, behave and dress 
about alike. It is true you may find a China- 
man of high degree, or a Hottentot prince, 
who still adhere to their fulness or lack of 
costume ; but these are exceptions due to iso- 
lation. It does not take them a long time to 
become quite civilized in the matter of at- 
tire. 

As the winter comes on and the season is 

(Continued on page 262.) 
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(Continued from page 260.) 

more advanced I had hoped to see men cast 
off their mufti and appear -in civilized dress, 
at the play and at such resorts as the Waldorf 
and Deimonico’s, in the evening. But, un- 
fortunately, this is not the case. Evening 
dress or semi-evening dress is good form ; 
and, more than that, only form—if I may use 
the expression-—after candles are lit. Men of 
this period like to appear as if they have just 
arrived from the country, and disport them- 
selves in tweeds and short coats, when they 
should remember that the rules of men’s dress 
are inexorable, and that one cannot be too 
careful about them. 

I am glad to notice that strangers to New 
York observe these much more than New 
Yorkers themselves ; and it is very gratifying 
to me to think that whatever I may have said 
has made—or rather led to—a reform in other 
cities than our own. In fact, it is a most ab- 
surd idea for people to think that all the re- 
finement of lite lies in New York. There are 
other places where people of wealth travel, 
and where they have the same facilities as we, 
and where they are far less conceited. 

I have seen but few novelties in gloves, but 
I can mention one which may be used for 
afternoon dress. It is of thick chevrette, of 
about the consistency of a driving glove. The 
color is pure white and it has a certain style, 
but I would really prefer the brown or tan. 
The undressed kid or Suéde is as popular as 
ever, yet I think that there will be some 
change by the Horse Show. I hear that then 
many men are going to try and do away with 
evening dress at the night sessions of that 
function. They allege that it is out of place 
at a horse show. I disagree with them, but 
I think that there should be no evening per- 
formance. A man has but one dress after 
candle-light—I am going back to the same old 
theme as a musician in an old-fashioned sym- 
phony or sonata—and that there are hardly any 
circumstances which can change that attire. In 
the daytime be as horsey as you please. 

Before I put aside my tailor’s fashion 
journal, I cannot refrain from quoting the 
pen portraits of several *‘ gents’’ as seen by a 
tailor’s apprentice, at the very extraordinary 
locale of the Stock Exchange—hardly the 
place in London for a man who knows how 
to dress. I think you will be amused by 
them. There is a big burly fellow who is 
dressed in a black frock coat. ‘*He stands 
with his legs apart, his well-filled paunch pro- 
truding and covered with a double-breasted 
waistcoat (he calls it a vest) of the same 
material as his coat. The frock (our scribe 
tells us) rolls low and displays a good amount 
of silk facing.’* He has carefully put it on, 
and altogether, to the eye of the apprentice, he 
is a man who is a credit to himself and his 
tailor. What greaterambition could he have? 
yet, I should say that he was vulgar in the 
extreme. There is yet another, the unsuc- 
cessful, possibly, who wears a ‘¢ blue morning 
coat buttoned up tightly, almost to bursting 
point, and cut away so that it exhibits the 
amount of fading corpulence. The waist- 
coat is concealed, all but a small part of the 
bottom, which plainly showed that the 
wearer had dispensed with the luxury of a 
serviette while dining." Even the trousers 
««harmonized *’ with the general dilapidation 
of the other garments, and the bottoms might 
have been mistaken for concertina plaits. 


The third, a really good-looking young fellow, 
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with nicely chiseled features, clean-shaven, 
with the exception of a well-kept and curled 
moustache, wore a long gray frockcoat, a 
waistcoat of gray drill and white pearl buttons 
with trousers of a narrow light stripe. It is 
needless to say that he had a big bunch of 
bright-colored carnations in his button hole. 
And a last, a planet with a satellite or any 
number of smaller moons: He is large, dark, 
with a prominent nose, and carefully combed 
and pomaded black hair, and is always ready 
and anxious to transact business. He has a 
smart cut, dark gray morning coat suit, and 
is the perfection of neatness. Do you not 
think that this comes from the pen of a 
humble Dickens?. I wish my friends of the 
local stage could take a hint from this knight 
of the shears. I know that Richard Mans- 
field will. He is the one actor in America 
who always portrays a character by his dress. 
There is much more in that than you would 
think. 

A woman may be a mass of furbelows and 
ribbons, but you can read a man through and 
through by his clothes. The cut of his coat 
determines his character. All women are 
more or less frivolous, even when taking them 
in their most serious moods. They should 
be so. They are the butterflies, the bright, 
blooming flowers—we the toilers. Their 
mission is to please, to fascinate, to be like 
Carmen, who, although she may have been a 
bit reprehensible, is fascinating because she is 
a woman. She dances before us to the click 
of castanets and to the rhythm of the guitar. 
We cry ‘*Ole!’’ and throw our hats at her 
feet. It is the same old story over and over 
again. Eve began it, and the latest and last- 
born female babe has it in her mission to per- 
form. And no one cries out louder than I 
*Ole!’’—I hope my Spanish is correct—if 
not my enthusiasm is sincere. So to draw my 
moral—we men must preserve our characteris- 
tics by our dress, so that, at least to the casual 
observer, our character may be read at a 
glance. If we conceal anything that is our 
diplomatic mission. We may be whitened 
sepulchres, but let us see that the whitewash 
is frequently applied and with a deft hand and 
unsparing brush. 

Perhaps I might add as a postscript that as 
the season advances, I find yet a disposition to 
cling to browns in tweeds, particularly those 
in which there runs a thread or a suspicion of 
green. The new grays, however, are popular 
among the more conservative class of.men. 
The all-around turn-down collar and the but- 
terfly bow die hard; and really, you know, 
they are not so bad, after all. I would rather 
the Ascot in winter, but the club tie has come 
to stay. 

Men are better dressed this season than they 
have been for years past. We have cast off 
the scarlet and gold and we are coming out as 
we should, a sober—not too sober—but an 
eminently respectable class of people, and 
although a bit grub-like, we are none the less 
regarded as targets for bright eyes and beam- 
ing smiles. We, some of us, may be battle- 
scared, but we are ready again to rush into the 
thick of the fray and bare our beating hearts 
to these weapons. This is so neat an ending 
that I cannot help refreshing myself with 
some Scotch and soda. 





Vogue of 29 October wiil be an autumn an- 
mouncement number and contain fashions for 
garments of all kinds. 
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He announcement of a Dress-Advice 
Association would pass unnoticed in 
America, where every morning and 

evening paper is bent on acting in that ca- 
pacity, and keeps its readers in daily touch 
with changing styles, both by word and illus- 
tration. But not so in provincial English towns 
and neighborhoods, where consternation has 
fallen because of the existence of this Lon- 
don Association, whose prospectus, no doubt, 
invites British mothers and daughters to start 
a new era in their lives by applying for the 
best information on this most important sub- 
ject, which will be forthcoming, we suppose, 
for a nominal fee. The paternal heads of 
families take their own view of a society fraught 
with danger to the family purse, and conceive 
it to have for its object the ensnaring of their 
womankind into riotous extravagances, by 
breaking up the old-time prudent economy 
and letting English households go under with 
acrash. They see nothing but the advent of 
silly notions and ridiculous frivolity, owing to 
too great familiarity with French doings, 
Paris styles and flummery. These conserva- 
tive fathers have made up their minds that 
such a society will breed revolt immediate and 
final against the wearing of the best gown as 
it was originally made, be it six or a dozen 
years ago. Woe to the man who thinks he 
can stay the floods of regeneracy in this day 
and generation. Provincial dames and lady 
mayoresses have long been aware of their 
shortcomings in dress, and their hearts have 
been sore over the contrast of their wardrobe 
with the smart gowns of London women. 
The mystery is to be cleared up at last, and 
rivers of smartness be sent over the country 
from the main reservoir. Every woman will 
hasten to enroll her name, and the visit of 
provincial relatives will cease to be a burden 
and constant food for perennial jokes. 


FABRICS 


To judge by the samples of face-cloth, 
broad-cloth and drap d’été, that are piled up 
on reception-room tables at our dressmaker’s 
and tailor’s, every woman in town is expected 
to order one such frock at least. The color; 
are very rich and warmlooking, such good 
greens, attractive cedar and dahlia reds, 
plums and purples, so inviting, while she 
browns and blues please the most fastid‘ous. 
I find three cloth gowns ready for my inspec- 
tion, with a pretty slender young model wait- 
ing to do her part of trying on. As oneisa 
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drap d’ été, and a favorite material, as well as 
color, a bleu de France, | shall make it my first 
selection. Nothing could hang more pertectly 
than the skirt and I observe, too, that it is 
mounted with heavy cords as large as my fin- 
ger. There is some hair-cloth in the inter- 
lining, as they say all cloth gowns require 
some such support. I find a very pretty 
braided design, an inch wide or over, in jet 
black, finishing the bottom, and I admire the 
way it becomes an especial design, pyramidal 
in form at the two gore seams on the sides, 
and dips into a smaller one in the centre of 
front width or gore. The bodice is charming, 
fitting the figure without seams, and has a 
solid mass of braiding to suggest a boléro. 
The corselet is of soft black Liberty satin, 
whieh gives the waist such sienderness, and 
the bow at the side is as chic as possible. 
The sleeves are braided en mitaine, rather 
heavily, then the design is detached in rings 
of braiding, encircling the arm leaving the 
top fulness quite plain—which has a capital 
effect. There isa black satin crush collar, 
with little tabs of cranberry red velvet, going 
half way round the neck and cream lace plissé 
draped over them. Very soft and pretty was 
this finish, and one might have several sets for 
a change, such as orange, cerise or military 


red. 
COSTUME OF GREEN CLOTH 


The green cloth satin-face was next tried 
on, and such a delicious shade of clover-green 
as it was—of a most exquisite quality too, and 
quality tells above ali things in these 
smooth-face cloths. Decidedly, the gown is 
a beauty! Withthe jacket-bodice were three 
vests—one of mink ; one of black satin vest- 
ing, ribbed, with a gold cord; the third, a 
white cloth appliquéd in’ white satin, edges 
finished with a fancy white and silver cache- 
point. The green skirt is equally lovely, and 
hung quite as gracefully with a mounting of 
two box-plaits. A narrow mink border on 
the bottom, and above it, passing under the 
fur, seemingly, is a band of black satin, the 
edge in small points, finished with a black 
cache-point. Bands of mink conceal the front 
gore seams. The upper odice forms a bo- 
léro, and is trimmed with extremely narrow 
mink in horizontal rows, a soupcon of black 
satin above each row, and the coat-tail in the 
back, which is short, had fans of black satin 
inserted. The bodice, fastened in front with 
two pairs of fancy enameled buttons—vis-a- 
vis, the opening above filled in with cascades 
of cream lace. The cloth sleeves where they 
fitted the arm were piped with black satin 
with little spaces between ; but above the el- 
bow the spaces grew wider, and the piping 
continued to the very top. The ensemble of 
gown was quietly elegant ; very fit for visits. 
Each vest was monté with a collar to match, 
and had cream laces added. The gown it- 
self had a cloth collar with a black satin lin- 
ing, which rolled over and showed to advan- 
tage an embroidered collar-band of the finest 
lawn with lace edges. 


COSTUME OF RED CLOTH 


The third gown was of cedar-red cloth, 
very dressy, with inlettings of white drap 
d’ été, covered with a fine black lace passe- 
menterie worked with jet. The gown. was 
built for a guimpe, which was of white drap 
d’été in upturned folds, the red cloth décol- 
letage bordered with narrow black fox. Front 
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of bodice in one charming design of white 
drap covered with black lace passementerie. 
The four side and front seams of skirt gores, 
with inletting of white cloth covered with 
black lace and jet entre-deux. Bottom of 
skirt with narrow black satin ruche. Sleeves 
untrimmed, except at the wrists, which were 
edged with fox, and a mitaine of white drap, 
covered with black passementerie. Crush vel- 
vet collar of pale yellow with black-and-white 
lace frills falling over. 


GOWN OF GRAY 


A paquin cloth of silver gray spoke elo- 
quently of youth—and not much beyond 
twenty should the fair wearer be. The skirt 
hung apart from its silver-gray lining, and had 
on the bottom a narrow border of mink, then 
above the fur a two-inch band of gray satin 
ribbon to match the cloth. Marigold orange 
taffeta bodice covered with a very open fine 
guipure blouse, and across the bust four-inch 
black satin ribbons strapped horizontally, the 
ribbon having a minute ruffle of satin on the 
edge. These straps were caught above the 
belt by black satin bows and Strass buckles. 
Louis xv. sleeves of dress cloth, the upper 
puff divided by narrow mink bands. The 
long wrists trimmed with bands of narrow sil- 
ver-gray satin ribbon, a small bow on the out- 
side seam of each. On the skirt mounting a 
four-inch gray satin ribbon, about four yards 
long, was tacked, the long ends at the back 
were to be passed over the bodice twice, and 
then tied in a bow atthe left side. Charming, 
too, was a Sara Meyers gown of gray poplin 
moiré, in fine checks of black hair lines. The 
skirt had hip pieces of bias poplin, quite the 
depth of a basque, and over these black velvet 
crescents exquisitely embroidered in opal silks 
were set on asa fancy flap. The bodice had 
separate black velvet boléro fronts, these also 
beautifully embroidered, and the velvet form- 
ing a pointed empiécement in the back to 
match. The poplin was laid in bias folds, 
assisting this pointed back effect, while a black 
satin corselet was crossed in front and held by 
a huge enameled buckle, perfectly square. 
Louis xv. sleeve with deep cuff effect of bias 
folds and embroidered velvet mitaines. Rose- 
pink crush velvet collar, with lace frills of old 
Bruge. 


FELIX COSTUME OF GREEN 


A Felix gown of green watered or moiré 
poplin, a lovely dark willow-green shade, had 
for skirt finish a bias ruffle of poplin about 
four or five inches wide, headed by an exquis- 
itely fine black passementerie fully nine or 
ten inches wide. Two of the smartest black 
satin bows were grace itself as they were 
placed, one on the front gore above and an- 
other on the edge of the passementerie. This 
passementerie formed a boléro on the bodice, 
with a high black satin belt in folds under- 
neath. The Louis xv. new sleeve had ruffles 
of narrow black satin ribbon at the wrists. 
Black satin ribbon neck-band, with lace above 
and loops in the back, with a narrow border 
of sable laid under the lace. Evidently a 
dowager’s gown. 


CAPES 


There were some lovely opera capes de 
Paris direct, and from Maison’ Rouff came 
this enchanting affair, consisting of three rows 
of cream-white silk plis<é, each row edged 
with silk poppy leaves of the same tint. Very 
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high was the chinchilla collar, the fur turned 
to the face only, and on the outside a mass 
of white poppies crushed. closely together. 
Tabs of this lovely fur fell down the fronts, 
and they were bordered with poppies as well. 
The lining was of the same cream silk, quite 
the most becoming shade of white one can 
wear. Another evening cape had three double 
flounces of canary lisse plissé, each over one 
of black lisse plissé. Tabs of ermine, covered 
with row after row of tiny little black tails, 
gave the effect of a yoke by the way they 
were set on the shoulders, Around the throat 
very high ruff of single black lisse plissé, with 
two double ones of yellow lisse above it. 
Both of these capes are really artistiques and 
exquis. 

The short sack-back jacket is far prettier in 
velvet or silk than in cloth. Cloth gives it 
too pronounced and rigid an effect. There 
was a very handsome one in black satin with 
an all-over design in appliqué of black cloth, 
edges’ finished with a black lace cache-point. 
High collar and large choux of black satin 
ribbon in. the centre of the back. All the 
cloth capes and coats are overlaid with cloth 
for trimming, and turn on grays, tans and 
browns. Still, the black capes are appliquéd 
in velvet over cloth, with the best effect, and 
take them altogether, jackets and capes in 
black materials, they are smarter than usual 
this season. 





THE WORM TURNS 
THE REVOLT OF A SEX 


Declare, it provokes me to passion 
I (For though hardened, I’m not turned te 
stone ), 
To be jeered at and mobbed in this fashion. 
Oh! why can’t they let me alone ? 


Some scribe is inspired with a sonnet 
If I chance to put on a big hat; 
If I don a diminutive bonnet, 
I’m straightway indicted for that. 


If I wear a low dress, I’m immodest ; 
If my bosom I veil, I’m a prude, 
Or a skeleton skilfully bodiced— 
All depends on the glib scribbler’s mood. 


When I flee to my Rhode Island villa 
To drown my chagrin in the sea, 

The same old Charybdis and Scylla 
Stand frowning to windward and lee. 


If I show but a glimpse of my stocking, 
Oh, how the small ink-demons jump 
To inform me my costume is shocking ; 
If I lengthen my skirt, I’m a frump. 


They rail at my sleeves and my ‘‘ knickers,”’ 
My caps and my bicycle hose, 
My shoes, even, always find kickers— 
(Happy thought ! how it thrills through my toes !) 


They’ re still poking fun at the bloomers, 
Long since in the lumber-room thrown. 
These scribblers are not my costumers— 
Oh! why won't they let me alone? 
Dick Law. 





IN NATURE'S DEFENSE 


‘¢ What a horrid combination,’* said one 
lady to another, as they looked at a costume 
going by. ‘Just think of it! Green and 
blue.”” 

‘* Yet nature gives us that combination ia 
the green grass and the blue skies,” said the 
other lady. 

* «© True, but she put the colors as far apart 
as possible.”’ 
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SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


HATS 


Ats are to be the theme—hats pictur- 
H esque, prosaic and practical, as well 
as coquettish and charming. Toques, 

turbans, hats of royal periods, capotes, disport 


themselves this season in velvet, chenille 
braid and felt, and in the loveliest colors 
imaginable. There shall not be wanting 
hints of theatre and opera capes and cloaks, 
most important adjuncts, and engaging one’s 
attention as fully as gowns and walking-jack- 
ets. Everybody has been asked to one or 
more of the Fifth Avenue millinery exhibi- 
tions, or visited some of the great shop rivals, 
where the best models from the Paris celebri- 
ties have been secured. The wealth and en- 
terprise of these establishments have torn 
down on the other side old barriers of ex- 
clusiveness, and brought consternation into 
the privacy of famous ateliers on this side of 
the water. Méilliners and dressmakers of 
this order no longer rule absolutely as they 
once did, but must run the risk of finding 
their carefully selected models, or gowns, 
wraps, hats, etc., on exhibit in certain shop 
windows ; and they count themselves for- 
tunate if it is not done before their boxes are 
out of the Custom House. It remains for 
the American dressmaker and milliner to set 
her own cachet on her hat and gown, and in 
that way win renown, accepting the Paris 
models as suggestions rather than laws. 


HATS IN A HARLEQUIN MOOD 


Taking hats en masse, as presented here 
and there, no one will gainsay but that they 
are a queer lot, many of them huge, and 
frantic with wild disorder of plume and wing, 
combined in some instances with most rakish 
forms and the dazzle of pinchbeck. The 
ostrich is cast in many roles this winter, 
considered in the light of feather. For ele- 
gance it has no equal; nor has it for pertness 
or vulgarity. Beside the rakish and languor- 
ish varieties, we have added the funereal 
willow-tree plume, which acts its part con- 
sistently in black, but looks supremely 
mournful in the brightest coloring. Ornith- 
ology, as usual, is treated with every con- 
tempt. The only bird we feel quite sure of 
when we see it on a hat is the parrot, the 
ever green parrot, lifted once more in fash- 
ionable notoriety. 

Much of the bizarre millinery which affords 
so broad a field for criticism is of the experi- 
mental early violence tentative style, and will 
presently subside into better taste. 


THE PRETTY HAT 


Pretty hats are not in great abundance, but 
they do exist. The best models are making 
an appearance, and extremely lovely ones at 
that. For instance, an evening toque for the 
theatre in rose-pink velvet, with a crush 











crown which in itself is a work of art, and 
the border a wreath of crumpled black satin 
roses, showing brilliant Strass centres, and set 
upright on the hair to form a waved border- 
ing most becoming. On the left side one 
chic black ostrich feather. An emerald 
green velvet toque had the crown laid in over- 
lapping folds most artistically done. The 


front was rolling and covered with a band of 
mink 4 la Russe. At the left a mount 
rosette of gold, Strass and jet, from which 
sprang a graceful green paradise osprey, shaded 
perfectly. White velvet and satin capotes, 
the crown centres a mass of jewel or bullion 
hand-wrought embroidery, with lace mounts 
to white osprey aigrettes or paradise feathers, 
are well suited to matrons. 

The same capotes in colored velvets, one 
I remember in yellow, the surface covered 
with an embroidery in black lace beading, 
extremely narrow, outlined with Strass 
brilliants, was most effective. At the sides 
two small paradise feathers drooping grace- 
fully. 


HATS THAT ACCORD WITH GOWNS 


Chenille and satin braids make up charm- 
ingly, whether for hats or toques or the little 
street bonnet, the latter worn as small as 
ever, and extremely smart when made of jet 
and sequins in a solid mass, and trimmed 
with black paradise feathers. While there is 
no such thing as having a hat match the 
gown in the old way, yet the tone of hats this 
year, before they are trimmed, will be 
selected to accord as near as possible with the 
gown intended to be worn with it. Par ex- 
ample, a brown cloth tailor-made gown and 
jacket requires a hat with a brown founda- 
tion, and in this instance the hat is to be 
built of chenille braid. The brim will be 
straight, the crown rather high and flaring 
out suddenly at the top. A soft, heavy lib- 
erty silk, doubled and plissé (pulled out after- 
wards), is to be quilled through the centre 
with a band of jet and strass between. At the 
left side a smart series of green satin bows 
en aigrette, with a plissé screen of cream lace 
behind. For a young woman such a hat 
would be extremely fit and becoming. 


COCK-FEATHERS AND FLOWERS 


A blue chenille hat, the brim rolling slightly 
at the sides, was so smart-looking, trimmed 
with a cream lace veil drapery covering the 
sides, and filling in the hollow of the brim 
gracefully. Dark blue cock-feathers at the 
left side completed the trimming, with the 
addition of lovely turquoise hat pins. Noth- 
ing can exceed the beauty of the winter flora 
—in such wondrous velvets, shaded so mar- 
velously, and such perfection of foliage. The 
roses, orchids, wisteria, and pansies, make a 
dream of the simplest hat, if a bunch of either 
is laid upon it. Cock-feathers are such a 
perfect background for brilliant colors, and 
what is more serviceable or gives a more co- 
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quettish air? The variety of this richly- 
colored, glossy plume, is greater than many 
suppose ; and no one should buy the inferior 
kind, they look so dowdy in a short time, 
and wear not at all well, whereas the best spe- 
cies are a joy forever. 


THE TURBAN 


It is pleasant to see young faces wearing 
the neat little turban once more, as they are 
so trim and girlish. They are built up with 
satin corded braids— some color mingled alter- 
nately with white or black—or they are built 
of satin guimps, flat or corded. Black satin 
cord, striped with white, is very effective, and 
forms not only the entire turban, but also a 
side mount for a single black feather or rib- 
bon aigrette. 


FELTS 


Felt hats, of the finest quality, come in 
lovely medium tones—the very shades of the 
new face-cloths, which are to be so much 
worn in thestreet. This Alpine hat, with its 
rolling sides, seems to have a fit place for a 
practical school-hat, and also for a cycling-hat. 
Its simplicity commends it in both cases, 
while its durability goes without saying. 
Trimmed with guimp or satin bands—cock- 
feathers, quills, or side bows—it is in need of 
nothing more to give it smartness. Those 
who are born milliners, and build for them- 
selves, their friends, and families, things of 
beauty to wear on their heads, will find won- 
derful sequin and tinsel silk and velvet em- 
broideries, to be drawn over the stiff hat 
frames, requiring nothing else but feathers or 
quillings to finish them. 


SHIRRED VELVET 


The shirred and tucked velvet hats appeal 
to me the most, and so does the artistic 
modeling of velvet alone. Hats or toques 
composed of several shades of velvet in one 
tone, and those trimmed with shaded velvet 
flowers are in the very best of taste, far more 
so than the gew-gaw glittering of ‘gems and 
tinsels. 


WHAT THEY READ 


THE FEARSOME ISLAND, BY ALBERT KINROSS 


ex MS. of this veracious narrative 

was discovered by Back, the beadle, 

in a musty chest of documents in 
the cellar of the Town Hall of Hythe, one of 
the old cinque ports, and had been sworn to 
by the author, one Silas Fordred, Master Mar- 
iner of the said town, before the assembled 
Council, he also citing all doubters to come 
down to his house in Stade Street and inspect 
the ‘* strange barque *’ that had brought him 
from the Fearsome Island to the rescuing 
ship, the vessels of gold, the thirteen dia- 
monds from the wreck of the homicidal idol, 
the Spanish knife with the ruby in the hilt, 
and the two fangs from the mouth of the 
Hag of the Turret! It was during the reign 
of ** Mary that was called bloody *’ that this 
voyage took place; and, excepting Silas For- 
dred, not one of the crew of his ship, the 
Brave Luck, came back alive, not even the 
‘¢ Kairy man °’ that he had found on the isle, 
nor the black cat, Satan, that had lived with 
witches and eaten men’s flesh before he went 
to sea, and that was Fordred’s sole companion 
during most of his perils and fears. It was in 
the South Seas, naturally, that they were 
wrecked on this strange land; the worthy 
mariner’s subsequent adventures were surpris- 
ing enough to keep the reader’s interest alive 
—though perhaps not quite fearsome enough 
to give him the requisite thrills and creeps 
down his spine that we expect nowadays from 
a perfectly satisfactory tale of terror, The 
old sailor, as he presents himself in his own 
narrative, is a very good sort of a hero, not 
too courageous or perfect, but garrulous, given 
to eating and drinking when opportunity 
offered, capable of being very much fright- 
ened, occasionally rash, but owing his safe 
return in large part to his gift of prudence in 
emergencies. A learned effort is made by his 
editor in the appendix to demonstrate that his 
adventures had not been impossible ones, and 
that he had related naught but truth in his 
sea-tale. (Chicago, Printed for Herbert S. 
Stone & Co. ) 


ARTE. A STORY OF THE STREETS AND TOWNS 


BY GEORGE ADE 


This contemporary document, reprinted 
from the Chicago Recoid, but which will 
probably not be accepted by the future his- 
torian of our social state in the present day 
as completely accurate, professes to be a pre- 
sentation of the manners, customs and dialect 
—but especially the dialect—of a certain 
stratum in the social organization of a western 
city. It is more serious in tone than many 
of these professed records of the city streets ; 
there is a little story, and a little demonstra- 
tion of the ennobling influence of love But 
the point of the book is the speech of the 
hero, and it is certainly a remarkable ‘lan- 
guage that he utters. There are not two 
consecutive sentences in conventional Eng- 
lish ; his habitual discourse, through some 
hundred and ninety pages, is pitched upon 
these lines : He is bullying away an admirer 
of his girl, ‘* Mame,’’ who had brought her 
to the ball and who resents her sudden 
acquaintance with ‘*Arte’’;—‘*Oh ! I didn’t 
stop him, did 1. Mebbe 1 let him go right 
ahead and have his own way. You ought 
o’ seen me. I put up a bluff that ‘d cur) 
your hair. I went up to him and I breathed 
it right in his ear. I leaned against him. 
* Look here,’ I says, ‘you screw right away 
from here. We don’t like your style. If 
you open your face to this lady again to night 
I'll separate you from your breath.” Did he 
go? Well, I should say yes. He didn’t 
want none o’ my game,”” 

This may be thought rather low in tone, 
and unless it is tolerably true to young 
men of Arte’s station in life in Chi- 
cago, it cannot be said to have such value. 
However, the prodigious flow and variety of 
this street slang, and a rather neatly managed 
development of the better traits in this 
young vulgarian as his adventures progress, 
serve to make the book much more readable 
than might be thought. The outline sketches 
of the various personages in his social ciicle, 
drawn by John T. McCutcheon, are admira- 
ble bits of observation and rendering; and 
singularly true to life, slight as they are. 
(Chicago: Herbert S. Stone & Co.) 


WITHOUT SIN. MARTIN J. PRITCHARD 


If the heroine of this story is sinless the 
author certainly is not. He is to be accused 
of any number of breaches of the literary law. 
‘Fine writing,’’ for one, and prolixity, a 
plot too fearfully and wonderfully made, and 
last but by no means least, the spoiling of a 
motive which might have been made to 
amount to something. The idea of a Jew- 
ish girl believing herself to be the mother of 
the Messiah is not beyond the limits of the 
novelist’s imagination or domain; but the 
present possessor of this idea has surrounded 
it with a machinery so heavy and compli- 
cated, and has wrapped it up in so many 
smothering folds of verbiage that there is not 
much life left in it. Thesetting of the story, 
too, in the midst of modern London and 
middle-class society produces an effect ab- 
surdly incongruous. In one word, the book 
is impossible. 

If it had been animated by any religious or 
ethical motive, if it had been designed as a 
sort of tract simply enveloped in a sugary 
film of fiction, it might be comprehensible. 
Or. ifthe writer had chosen to treat his idea 
in the spirit of symbolism ; if he had been 
able to veil it with a softening mysticism it 
might have been artistically effective. But 
here all is hard, sharply defined ; it is simply 
the story of a girl’s impossible delusion. 

It is the more exasperating because the 
writer exhibits skill in certain things ; for in- 
stance, in depicting Jewish society of the 
middle class—if any one is interested in read- 
ing thereof. Also in the conception of 
Mary’s attitude to her child, whom she be- 
lieves to be divine, her repression of the in- 
stincts of mothexhood, her schooling of he: 
love to worship from a distance, her refusal 
to believe that the child can be ill, or in the 
fact of its death. 

But things like these, utterly incongruous 
as they are in combination, cannot save the 
book. The scene where the Jewish women 
sit in court on Mary, and her retort, are 
alone enough to condemn it out of hand. 
And if there were nothing else, one would 

(Continued on page 266.) 
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(Continued from page 264.) 
be inclined to visit upon the author’s head 
his too evident delight in his own powers of 
description, his wild revel in adjectives, and 
his long catalogues of articles of furniture. 

He leaves his Jewish girl the Superior of a 
Catholic convenc—it is not more unlikely 
than the rest. (H.°S. Stone & Co.) 


THE ART INTEREST 


A WELL-DESERVED TRIBUTE 


TT" dinner tended to Mr. Russell Stur- 
gis on the sixteenth of this monvh, 
at the Waldort, on his sixtieth birth- 

day, by his many artistic and literary friends, 

was a notable event. ‘* For many years,”’ 
as the dinner committee truthfully stated, 

“ he has stood in this community for all that 

is best in art, not in one form, but in many;”’ 

and his later services alone, as President of 
the Architectural League, and of the Fine 

Arts Federation, would have entitled him to 

this honor. ‘The invitation was signed by 

the vice-President of his own soctety—the 

Fine Arts Federation—and by the Presidents 

of the National Academy of Design, of the 

New York Chapter of the American Insti- 

tute of Architects, of the Architectural 

League, of the Society of American Artists, 

of the American Fine Arts Society, of the 

Municipal Art Society, of the National Sculp- 

ture Society, of the Society of Beaux-Arts 

Architects, of the Mural Painters, and of the 

American Water-color Society—in other 

words, of very nearly every distinctively artis- 

tic association in the city, 


SHALL THE ARCHITECT BE HIS OWN BUILDER? 


At the last monthly dinner of the Archi- 
tectural League the discussion of the evening 
turned upon the old ques:ion of the extent to 
which the architect should carry out his own 
design and be his own builder, the speaker of 
the evening, a Boston architect, arguing that 
the fashion of the early days of the art should 
be returned to. It were better, he urged, 
that the conscientious practitioner should ex- 
ecute only two or three carefully wrought out 
buildings a year, and reduce his $100,000 1n- 
come to $5,000 or $6,000 ; and in this view 
he was ably supported by one or two other 
speakers, but the general opinion seemed to 
be that this beautiful theory was not prac- 
ticable under present social conditions. The 
constant pulling about in the architectural 
mind between the esthetic and the scientific 
aspects is a curious peculiarity of this prores- 
sion ; at present it 1s the fashion to claim par- 
ticularly to be ‘* artistic,’’ to assert not only 
the dignity but the independence and imagi- 
native quality of the art, and to look disre- 
spectfully on the work of some of the most 
eminent members of the profession because of 
their asserted lack of this quality. In this 
connection it may be mentioned that a cer- 
tain regrettable lack of esprit de corps seems 
to prevail ; there are not even wanting certain 
smothered jealousies just as among other 
artists. 


AN IMPORTANT ART COMMISSION 


A commendable example of liberal spirit 
in the encouragement of native art is reported 
from Philadelphia, what is said to be the 
most important commission for sculpture ever 
given in that city having been lately awarded 
to Mr. Samuel Murray for the decoration of 
the Witherspoon Building. The architect’s 
original intention was to have two caryatides 
executed and each one repeated five times for 
the ten figures, ten feet tall, for the cornice, 
but at the sculptor’s suggestion an increased 
appropriation was obtained from the Building 
Committee and he was permitted to execute 
ten original figures. For these he took the 
Hebrew prophets—Moses, Elisha, Isaiah, 
Samuel, Jeremiah, Elijah, Ezekiel and Dan- 
iel, and the prophetesses Deborah and Hul- 
dah. The figures are to be executed in terra- 
cotta, and in the work of enlarging them 
from his plaster sketches he has the efficient 
cooperation of Mr, Thomas Eakins. 





AN INDEFINITE DISTANCE 
‘¢ How far is it to the city limits ?”’ said a 
visitor to a resident of Chicago. 
‘* Sir,’’ replied the latter, ‘* Chicago is un- 
limited.”’ 





GOLDEN WEDDING OF SIR 
CHARLES AND LADY TUP- 
PER 


He celebration of the golden wedding 
of Sir Charles Tupper, the veteran 


Canadian statesman, and Lady Tup- 
per, which took place at their new home in 
Octawa on 8 October, was the greatest social 
event of the season at the Canadian capital. 

The pleasure felt by all who participated 
in this happy event was much enhanced by 
the fact chat Lady ‘Tupper has but recently 
recovered from an illness which had caused 
the family some anxiety ; but the bride of 
fitty years’ standing, much improved by a 
trip from England, was, happily, quite well 
enough to go through the ordeal of the inter- 
escing celebration of Thursday fortnight, 
which, pleasant as it was, must have been a 
little trying. 

The very numerous friends of Sir Charles 
and Lady Tupper had an opportunity of ten- 
dering their congratulations to the bride and 
bridegroom at a large afternoon reception, 
given from four to seven, after which the 
members of the family, including four chil- 
dren, with their wives and husbands and 
fourteen grandchildren, met at dinner for 
the private celebration of the interesting oc- 
casion. 

Conspicuous among the rich and beautiful 
gifts by which the friends of Sir Charles and 
Lady Tupper signalized the joyful event were 
those sent by the family and the Senate. 
The first took the form of a superb service of 
gold place, manufactured by A. Birk & Sons, 
the Montreal ‘fiffanys; laurel leaves and 
thistles, the latter being emblematic of Sir 
Charles’s native province, Nova Scotia, sup- 
plying the ornamentation on the various 
pieces, which consist of an ice-cream service, 
fruit dishes, centre-piece, bonbon dishes, etc. 
—all having the monogram C. F. T. and 
the dates ‘* 1846-1896" wrought in the de- 
sign at the top. 

The Senate’s gift was a centrepiece in 
burnished gold and cut glass, standing about 
sixteen inches in height, the maple leaf, the 
beaver and the Dominion arms being incor- 
porated in the design, thus carrying out the 
national idea in every detail. The very 
large number of other gifts, both costly and 
modest, and the profusion of good wishes and 
congratulations received by Sir Charles and 
Lady Tupper from friends in Canada and 
England gave a pleasing proof of the high es- 
teem and popularity enjoyed by the dis- 
tinguished baronet and his wife. Another 
cause of favorable comment among the guests 
was the presence in their midst of many of 
Sir Charles’s political opponents who, sub- 
merging party feeling, joined with his friends 
in making the occasion of his golden wedding 
a memorably happy one. 

LILY BARRY. 


A MOSES COME TO JUDGMENT 


THE TALE OF A PUSS 


His has nothing to do with the digni- 

I fied personage of the Old Testament 

with whom Michael Angelo and 
Rossini have concerned themselves. It is 
the plain, unvarnished tale of part of the life, 
of almost the death, and of the almost miracles 
of a beautiful Maltese cat. 

Readers of Vogue’s Domestic Pet Series 
may remember the fastidious ways in regard 
to diet of Master Rory O’More. Moses is 
equally careful of his highly sensitive plate. 
When he parcakes of milk, it must be warm, 
and served in a blue china bowl. Moses ap- 
proaches this heated and not heating temper- 
ance drink when it is set be‘ore him, and 
tests its temperature by daintily flicking his 
paw init. If it is too hot, he pretends that 
he has no concern in the matter and studi- 
ously abstracts his attention from it. After 
a little he gives it another dainty fillip with 
his paw. If it is still too hot, he once more 
seems t» lose himself in thoughts of his in- 
nocent kittenhood, and to be utterly insensi- 
ble to the neighborhood of milk. If it has 
just the degree of caloric which he thinks 
milk should have, he de'icately licks it up to 
the last drop. 

There is one incident in Moses’ career in 
connection with milk, which only the unim- 
peachable veracity of the family in which 
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Moses lives could induce a conscientious his- 
torian to transcribe. The family resided at 
the time of this episode in a duplex flat. 
Every morning the pitcher for the milk was 
put in the dumb-waiter and sent down stairs, 
where the milkman filled it. 

One morning, through some forgetfulness, 
the pitcher had not been sent down. Ic 
should be remarked, en passant, that Moses 
had frequently observed this transit of the 
milk pitcher, its being filled by the milkman, 
and the placing of the milk tickets in a small 
silver sardine box in the lower part of a cup- 
board. Moses had learned that his own 
Jacteal retection followed this series of events, 
and this had probably stimulated him to more 
than abstract interest in obse: vance of them. 

Naturally, the morning when the maid 
forgot to send the pitcher down for the milk, 
Muses found himself without his matutinal 
beaker of that innocent liquid. A series of 
expostulatory miaous on the floor below was 
heard, and, finally, the head of the house 
went down to see what the matter was. 

He found the door of the cupboard open, 
likewise the silver sardine box, and a string 
of milk tickets stretched along the floor from 
the cupboard to the door where the milkman 
was wont to stand and deliver the milk! In 
this very pointed way, Moses tried to show 
that there had been a neglect in the house- 
hold routine which had better be remedied as 
soon as possible. 

When the master of the family is at table, 
carving meat, Moses climbs to his right 
shoulder and sits there watching the process 
with the most undisguised interest. Occa- 
sionally, a bit of meat that is too nice for 
anybody but Moses will be extended to him, 
when he will take it in his paw and eat it as 
a squirrel would a nut. 

On the second floor of the apartment were 
the bed chambers, bath rooms, etc., while 
the other rooms were on the floor below. 
Outside the window of this second floor, 
which was the fourth story of the house, a 
narrow ledge ran entirely around the build- 
ing. Moses was given to taking a constitu- 
tional on this narrow avenue. He would 
issue forth from the window, and making 
the circuit of the house re-enters again. This 
morning walk enabled him to see the trees, 
and, incidentally, fat and thoughtless young 
birds which stimulated his imagination. 

One day when the family was break fasting 
Moses was so particularly lively and assertive 
that his master said to him: ‘*Moses, if you 
are not quiet, I’!] cut your leg off.” 

Past indulgence left no possibility of ter- 
ror in any such mendacious threats as this 
for Moses, who only increased his frolicsome 
restlessness, whereupon Mr. struck him 
gently on his side with the back of the 
carving. knife. 

On the instant Moses darted up the stairs, 
simply overcome by the treatment. No 
more was heard of him, and when they went 
to the floor above he was not to be seen. 
Mr. soon after had occasion to go out, 
and he encountered a pitiful spectacle, 
Moses lay flattened out on the pavement. 
He had hurled himself, apparently, from the 
window, fifty feet above, with emotional sui- 
cidal impulse, One foreleg was broken, a 
large piece was missing from his delicate 
chin, and one could only conjecture from his 
broken and feeble lamentations what condi- 
tion his interior was in. 

Mr. gathered him up tenderly, and 
took the remnants to a physician, followed 
in his course by the jeers of the street arabs 
to the effect that he was ‘‘swipin’ a cat.”’ 
The physician was of the opinion that Moses 
was too broken up for reconstruction, and 
recommended a considerate application of 
chloroform. But at Mr. *s insistence 
he put the fractured forearm in a splint, and 
dressed what was left of Moses’s chin He 
was borne home, put in a pasteboard box 
filled with cotton wool, and left to Nature's 
gentle succor. 

What was the horror of the family the 
next morning to find that Moses had disem- 
barrassed himself of the splint. But with 
the help of the side of the box he was care- 
fully holding his forearm in the position in 
which it ought to be. This he did until the 
shattered member knit and was almost as 
good as new. 

One day a gentleman visiting the family 






























was somewhat surprised to see Moses plant 
himselt on his haunches directly in front of 
him and utter a reproachtul maou. Then 
Moves looked around at the family as meekly 
as his great name bearer, but with an air of 
surprise that such things could be. Suddenly 
it dawned on the gentleman. ‘That was the 
chair in which Moses, who is methodic or 
nothing, was wont to take his siesta. ** Why, 
Moses, |’ ve got your chair, haven’t 1?°” he 
inquired rising, and transferring himself to 
another. With a low chortle of weary con- 
tent, Moses sprang into his bed room, and in 
two minutes was a semi-circle of feline 
slumber 

Here it may be mentioned that Moses did 
not belong to that class of people who do not 
think it is healthy to sleep lying on the bak. 
He would he sound asleep on his with his 
four silver stockings held up in the air as if 
for the admiration of the passer-by. When 
he sat on a step he was wont to Jet his hind 
leg hang straight duwn. 

One more thing about Moses. The fact 
cannot be denied that Moses is a good deal 
of a ** spoiled child." When the family 
was in the country, Mr. B—— was awak- 
ened by Moses’ long-drawn-out and plaintive 
miaou at about four o'clock one morning. 
The middle of the house has an open space, 
and Moses had come into the hall and sent 
up his interrogative notes of complaint to 
floors above. Mr. B came down to see 
what the matter was. Moses, putting his 
tail perfectiy straight in the air, led him 
to the kitchen, and proceeding to where an 
overturned plate was on the floor, looked up 
at his master, and without even a miaou, 
waited to have it attended to. Mr. B. 
removed the plate and under it was a small 
steak. Moses, feeling that he would like a 
little **snack,’’ had pulled the plate of 
steak off the cupboard shelf, when it had 
fallen in this way, which obliged him to 
seek aid. This he did, regardiess of the 
hour, though he should have known better. 
Moses is a great cat. 

John J, A. Becket. 








MUSICAL ESSAYS 
No. 7 


SINGERS SALARIES 


Or some time past the Musical Courier 
F has made uninterrupted and fierce at- 
tacks upon the outrageous salaries 
paid to foreign artists. It 1s gratifying to see 
that the efforts have not been made in vain. 
Although there is no immediate redress for 
the ensuing concert and opera season, sooner 
or later a change must and will result, for the 
entire daily press has joined with the Courier 
in condemning the absurd practice. 

The Musical Courier gives the following 
table of salaries. The first column represents 
the figures paid in London ‘the highest: sal- 
aries paid on the Continent); the second 
column those paid at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. The third column proves conclu- 
sively that if our singers tecerved only half 
of their present salaries the:e would be still 
a considerable advance over the high London 











prices. It is perhaps needless to say that the 
figures represent the salary per night : 

One-halt 

of Rates 

in America 

would still 

Rate Rate give sing- 

in in ersa heavy 
London, America, increase. 
Jean de Reszke.... $500 $1,250 p25 
Ed. de Reszke ... 300 800 400 
a ere 200 500 250 
Melba. 500 1,500 750 
Calvé . 500 1,200 600 
ice OCT 300 800 goo 
ae ee ee 300 soo 400 
DOU ise dvcndsd 100 300 150 
ye ae $2,700 $7,150 $3.575 


These figures speak for themselves without 
any further comment. 

When Abbey and Grau assumed control of 
the Metropolitan Opera House, in 1891-92, 
they followed the very opposite policy pur- 
sued by the German company under - Mr. 
Stanton’s direction, when the opera was one 
of the most potent educational factors in ou: 
musical life. The salaries paid to singers— 
among whom we heard such artists as Leh- 
mann, Brandt, Fischer, Niemann, Reich 
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mann—were moderate, as were also the prices 
of admission. Thus all music-lovers were 
enabled to hear masterly interpretations of all 
the great works. Was it any wonder that at 
these performances by far the greater number 
of the audience consisted of genuine music- 
lovers ? 

With Abbey and Grau’s régime the star 
system, that mortal enemy of true art and 
musical enlightenment, asserted its baneful 
influence, until to-day it has successfully 
counteracted all the good done by Mr. Stan- 
ton; so that at present the audience is chiefly 
composed of unmusical, idle curiosity-seekers 
who come to a circus to stare at the rare ani- 
mals whose throats are worth(?) such fabu- 
lous sums. The exorbitant salaries paid to 


these singers necessitated, as a matter of 


course, a doubling of the old admission prices. 
Thus real music-lovers were effectually shut 
out. Worthless operas, long dead and for- 
gotten on the continent, were revived here to 
display the vocal acrobatics of singers. Opera 
no longer was an educational institution, but 
sank to the level of a mere business enter- 





saving of $214,500 on an average of sixty 
performances. The following very sensible 
suggestion is then made : 

‘« Suppose that company were to take one- 
third of this sum for its own use as a reserve 
fund, and give the benefit of the other two- 
thirds to the music-lovers of America by re- 
ducing the price of admission, and thereby 
give an opportunity to the good, middle- 
class citizen and the poor struggling musician 
and teacher and student to hear these artists.’’ 


prise, both on the part of managers and sing- << 


ers. 
going on for the last five years from bad to 
worse, until the crowning point was reached 
with the elaborate production of that shallow, 
inartistic musical concoction, The Huguenots. 


This deplorable state of things has been } 


What person of taste would go to be bored an J ej 


endless evening with such vile music (except- 
ing the great duet in the fourth act)? But 


the unmusical stood gaping at the array of 


high-priced stars and rushed in eager crowds, 
regardless of the fact that the outrageously 
high prices were even raised. But the ex- 
periment proved a great financial success, and 
it was accordingly repeated. 

That prices, as given in foregoing table, 
are not paid according to actual merit, but 
solely according to the drawing power of the 
singers, will become evident by a comparison 
of the figures commanded by Nordica and 
Melba. The latter receives nearly twice the 
amount that is paid to the infinitely greater 
artist. This proves conclusively that Melba’s 
soulless runs and trills are a greater attraction 
for our unmusical opera public than the noble 
art of Nordica. I regret that the Courier 
has not added Scalchi’s figures to this list. 
Everybody knows that she is one of the high- 
est paid singers—not artists—and therefore 
she draws. But only the musical know what 
excruciating agony it is to listen to her 
cracked and grating voice. 

The arrogance of these singers could not 
have been better fostered than by the frantic 
demonstrations with which such works as The 
Huguenots have been received. Who will 
blame them that they conceived the ingenu- 
ous idea of asking increased salaries every 
succeeding season? The only persons to 
regulate these matters were the managers. It 
is quite inexplicable to me that these gentle- 
men, who were without a single rival intheir 
line, and upon whom these singers were ut- 
terly dependent for the exorbitant prices they 
commanded, acceded to such unreasonable de- 
mands. Had Abbey and Grau offered from 
the start one-half of the present figures, all 
the artists, without doubt, would gladly have 
signed contracts which guaranteed them 
higher prices than they could get anywhere 
else in the wide world. Had the managers 
firmly refused any subsequent increase, what 
redress would the singers have had but to go 
and sing for considerably less in Europe? 
However, these considerations come too late, 
and will not remedy the present evil. 

This absurd increase in prices has gone on 
so long that the managers at present are com- 
pletely at the mercy of their singers. Jean 
de Reszke, admirable artist that he is, seems 
to have a no less genius for financial affairs. 
From the accounts in the Musical Courier it 
would appear that he is practically the man- 
ager, whose will is law, and contrary to whose 
pleasure no singer can hope for an engage- 
ment. He not only receives his regular 
salary but, in addition, a percentage of 25 
per cent. on all performances the receipts of 
which exceed $6,000. If such practices 


were fitly characterized a very ugly word 
would have to be employed. 

The Courier figures out that by cutting the 

resent prices in half there would result a 
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The Courier justly complains of the injus- 
tice to resident artists and composers who are 
entirely debarred from any opportunity of 
showing their talent. So many appeals have 
already been made to our money-loving, ma- 
terialistic public that I doubt the efficacy of 
reasoning on artistic grounds. Nothing will 
convince our practical people but arguments 
strongly backed by hard facts translated into 
dollars and cents. When our public’s atten- 
tion is called to the enormous sums carried 
yearly out of our country by foreign, over- 
paid artists, it may perhaps rouse itself to 
protest. Some time agothe Journal prepared 
the following table of sums that in the 
pockets of foreign artists found their way across 
the Atlantic during the past season alone : 


Paderewey ccc 00 coccccccccces $260,000 
Maurel, Calvé, Melba............ 325,000 
The De Reszkes..... ........+-+ 200,000 
Sarah Bernhardt....... bivancget 120,000 
Shop Girl and Artist’s Model...... 200.000 
Henry Irving. ...... «-.+--++++++ 70,000 
Bien Tewtyicscicce socccee ++ «. 60,000 
The Craigs. .....222 «+ cece vere 48,000 
PIQREOR.. os. ceesescocscccocess 30,000 
Yvette Guilbert... ... .. .... «++ 24,000 
Demes..: ..\\ mhewiesesecs. doce os 18,000 
Chevalier..... .. 18,000 
REIsCOM AROSE 5 6200s ees cecese 300,000 

Total $1,673,000 


More than a million and a half of good 
American dollars gone! Is the Journal’s 
argument convincing to our New York 
public? And the result for the managers? 
Messrs. Abbey and Grau, no doubt, are 
deeply sensible of the high honor and distinc- 
tion recently conferred upon them by their 


artists in the shape of bankruptcy. 
A. R 


BRAHMS 


Ogue has received this communication, 
\ which it publishes gladly : 

Allow me to express to you my 
admiration for your very comprehensive 
answer to Mr. Kelly’s absurd statements re- 
garding Brahms. I have had as concert 
meister at the Opera House at Frank furt-am- 
Main the honor of playing under his imme- 
diate direction, and think I am able to 





appreciate his greatness. I am at present 
studying his violin concerto, and sixteen 
bars of this alone would convince any 
intelligent student that the claims made by 
these gentlemen are too ridiculous for seri- 
ous consideration, and stamp them as very 
audacious to publish them when they are but 
too evidently the result of prejudice, which 
never deserves argument. My regret when I 
read the article in the Looker On was that 
I was unable to express in English fit for 
publication my opinion of such painful ef- 
frontery. Therefore I take great pleasure in 
thanking you for your able defense of one 
whom we all regard as gifted with power to 
combine the majestic and the zsthetic with 
his original rhythmic coloring, etc., etc., in 
a way which makes us prone to worship him 
as “ Maestro!’’ Gratefully, 
Friedrich Voelker. 
Philadelphia. 


NOTES FOR MORNING-ROOM 
GOSSIP 


THE BEAUTY OF GOODNESS 


Very girl wishes to be beautiful, and 
KE every woman dreads the ugliness of 
old age. Up to the present time 
baths, massage, balms, salves and ointments, 
with plenty of rest and fresh 
air, have been resorted to with 
the hope of overcoming these 
material laws (although they 
have been considered abso- 
lute), and, notwithstanding 
the ravages of time, would 
maketheirimpression. Thus 
we have been helplessly work- 
ing with effect, not knowing 
how to destroy the cause. 
Now, since ‘* mind is known 
to be causation,’’ it is proven 
to those who are purifying 
their thoughts and motives 
(causation)—even though in 
the A B C of the practice 
thereof —that the effect is, in 
proportion, harmonious. A 
good thought brings out a 
good result, for ‘*as a man 
thinketh in his heart so is 
he.”” We should, if we fol- 
low the teachings of the Good 
Book, consider every thought 
a planted seed, and so not 
expect tq reap flowers if we 
plant weeds. 

The facial expression and, 
indeed, the features themselves 
change every few years; they 
either express the softening 
process of experience or the 
opposite. It is not because 
they have any power to thus 
act—they have no intelligence 
—but it is the result of the 
quality of thought which is causation. The 
following short article, copied from The 
Churchman, contains so much truth and 
bears so intelligently upon this subject—one 
of such deep interest to many readers of this 
series of papers—that I herewith include it : 


HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL AFTER FIFTY 
From the Churchman 


A bright woman, when applauded re- 
cently for her goodness, begged her friend 
to let the matter drop. ‘‘For,’’ she 
said, whimsically, ‘‘though I do try to 
be good from some really high motives, 
yet I have one reason for trying which I 
am afraid is a low one.’ ‘ What do you 
mean?’ inquired her laughing friend. ‘I 
mean that I once heard, many years ago, that 
beauty after fifty depended, not on features, 
but on character. Like all women, I desired 
to be beautiful, and, as Providence had de- 
nied me the ‘features’ necessary to secure 
that result in early life, I determined to make 
the attempt to be beautiful at fifty. I am now 
thirty-five,’’ she concluded, merrily, ‘* and I 
must confess that I see no signs of this Indian- 
summer loviness, but I still try to be good.”’ 
These friends treated the matter as a jest, but 
there is really sense and truth in the saying 


FANCY CLOTH COAT AND EATON-LIKE JACKET 
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that beauty in later life, in either man or 
woman, is dependent upon character far more 
than upon form or color, It is a common 
experience for a young woman to say: 
** How fine looking Mrs. is, She must 
have been a beautiful girl!’’ And to hear 
the reply : ** No; she was not nearly so good 
looking in her youth as she is now, Her 
beauty has developed with her years." And 





it may have been observed that this is the of- 
tenest true of women of high character. 
Nobility will tell upon the outward aspect. 
The carriage of the figure, the pose of the 
head, the expression of the face—these come 
to reveal, more and more with the lapse of 
time, the inner life. 





CAPES 
(From $8.50 to $125 ) 
Lthough in Paris the word for the 
suppression of the cape has gone 
forth, capes here are not to be 


wholly discarded, The prevalent fabric in 
which they are seen is velvet or plush-velours, 


while smooth cloth, too, is employed for the 


less elegant and dressy affairs. The golf or 
storm cape is seen in new variety ; the newest 
importations have a broad, heavy fringe edging 
the hood and running down either side of the 
fronts, where a broad plait turns back ; price, 
$14.75. In smooth cloth dark blue and 
brown are the two favorite colors. A bright 
dark blue cape lined throughout with plaid 
silk, a turn-over collar of Persian lamb making 
a warm, handsome finish to the neck, is thor- 
oughly useful and pretty, although in no re- 
spect exceptionally novel; price, $22. The 
capes in all fabrics are made very full, falling 
about the figure in plaited effect, very becom- 
ing and ample in result. 

A golden-brown cloth cape is simply and 
prettily made with tabs of stitched cloth 
running crosswise either side of the fronts, in 
military effect, each tab beset with small cro- 
chetted buttons of the same color. The col- 
lar is high, flaring, faced with velvet; price, 
19.75. In cloth, too, another cape of dark 
blue is made with yoke effect, the yoke out- 
lined with narrow band of Persian lamb, while 
broad plaits form the fulness of the lower 
portion of the cape. The collar is high, 
slashed in squares, outlined and edged with the 
Persian lamb, while small heads and tabs of 
the fur decorate either shoulder toward the 
front ; price, $38. 









































































CAPES IN BLACK PLUSH VELOURS 


Leaving the cloth affairs, whose chief char- 
acteristics are their useful qualities, one finds 
a predominance of black plush velours made 
up in deep full capes most elaborately and ele- 
gantly offset with fur, feather or appliqué 
trimmings. 

One of these is braided and beaded in most 
beautiful basket pattern. It is an imported 
garment and noticeable for its simple, but ele- 
gant effect; price, $85. 

Another of the same plush velours is offset 
with an elaborate appliqué of large leaf and 
flower pattern, and has collar and either side 
of the fronts of the cape edged with black 
Thibet fur ; price, $65. 

For a younger and slighter figure the capes 
are made shorter, although still very full. 
One with shaded moufflon of gray about the 
neck is very jaunty and chic. Price $28. 
A velours cape of pretty make is seen with 
square mancherons reaching broad over the 
shoulders, but dividing back and front ; these 
broad, full shoulder-pieces are edged about with 
broad bands of jetted silk braid, while soft 
Thibet fur finishes the neck , a most becoming 
throat trimming. Price $35. In very 
heavy matelassé satin one sees a garment 
that seems to leave nothing to be desired in 
completeness of elegance. It is entirely com- 
posed of this beautiful fabric, a Thibet boa 
forming the neck trimming. Price, $65. 


USE OF COLORED VELOURS 


In colored velours one sees dainty dressy 
little capes, silk-lined and edged the length 
of the fronts and about the throat with Thibet 
black or gray, and in one case white. 
$22. 


Price, 





BLACK VELVET CAPES 


There is another garment, half coat, half 
cape, seen in black velvet ; it is made short 
and full at the back, where it fits tightly 
tying about the waist. The fronts are loose, 
and sleeves are formed of cape-like pieces 
fulled at the shoulders, plaited below and 
falling quite full and loose at the wrists. An 
elegant mantle of this description is seen 
trimmed with plain straight bands of jetted 
braid. The collar is full, and flares back with 
a heavy satin lining. Price, 38. 

Another of very much the same build as 
the above—rather more youthful in general 
effect, has a twisted satin ribbon about the 
waist which ends, either side of the front, 
with a large, cut-jet button. The fronts are 
two broad plaits, which give a vest effect ; 
over the shoulder from the neck, falling over 
the top of the loose sleeves are jet-bordered 
mancherons pointed in shape. Price, $35. 


CAPES IN RED CLOTH AND IN BROWN PLUSH 
VELOURS 


A very natty little wrap of dark red cloth 
is bright and attractive, en passant. It has a 





broad throat band of Thibet fur of shaded 
brown. Price, $27. 


A much trimmed and beautiful cape of 
new importation is made of golden brown 
Around the bottom 


plush velours. edges 





of the cape is a broad, plain band of black 
velvet ; over this and stretching up above the 
colored velours is an open-work passementerie 
in deep leaf pattern. The back and front of 
the cape are made in broad plaits overlaid 
with the open-work passementerie, while the 
black velvet forms mancherons of broad 
square-cut edged about with sable. The 
standing collar is of black velvet edged about 
with sable. Price, $125. 


To justify myself in stating at the head of 
this article that the lowest price of capes is 
$8.50, I here state that at this and slightly 
higher price one finds a large assortment of 
useful simple cloth garments. 


FABRICS 
(From go cents to $5.75 per yard) 


Noticeably prominent in quantity and at- 
traction are'the black silk moiré and moiré 
velours. The designs in these fabrics are bold 
and graceful—of flower or leaf patterns, also 
set designs. They are, one is told, to be 
much employed in the making of elegant 
house and street costumes. Among the most 
costly specimens the price ranges from $5.50, 
to $4.75 to $3 per yard; while simpler and 
more useful ones are to be had at $2.45 and 
again at $2 per yard ; these latter are in sim- 
ple watered effects and can be had also in 
colored specimens most desirable. 

A novel and beautiful piece of colored 
moiré in watered design, with an interweaving 
of black over a rich wine-colored background 
is entirely satisfying and pleasant to the eye 
of the beholder. Price $3.75 per yard. 
Another odd and beautiful colored moiré has 
a background of chiné taffeta in deep red and 
blue effects, while the moiré pattern of bold 
flower device is alternate red and blue. Price 
$5.50 per yard. 

Bengaline of silk and wool combined is 
seen in various colors ; one bright, dark blue 
piece, woven in broad heavy corded pattern is 
particularly handsome. Price $2 per yard. 

Poplins, too, are to be much employed. 
In plain effects of beautiful coloring such as 
sombre brown, silvery gray and dull blue, 
suitable for house gowns, one finds these 
poplins at go cents per yard. 

Scotch plaid effects, too, are very handsome 
in this fabric, price $1.45; while the pale 
evening shades in watered design are exquisite 
in coloring. Pale blue, new violet, pink and 
maize are each one delightful ; an odd variety 
in bright leaf green has a rain-drop design, 
graceful and stylish. Price $1.75 per yard; 
fourteen yards are sufficient for a complete 
gown. 

One has read in the Paris fashions of the 
colored moiré velours with black combined, 





this one sees, but not abundantly, as yet. It 
is most artistic and effective. The back- 
ground of dull blue or subdued ted, overlaid 
and off-set with graceful moiré design in 
black raised velours. Price $3.50 per yard. 
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RULES 


(1) The writer's full name and address must accom- 
pany letters to Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions only answered by mail 
before publication, and with $1.00 paid by corre- 
spondent. 


Skirt Material to be Worn With 
Blue Serge Jacket. L. E.—I have a 
blue serge jacket, suitable for wheeling, but 
am unable to match the goods fof a skirt; 
what would you suggest, and would a contrast 
be advisable ? Would a small checked goods 
be appropriate ? 

Inasmuch as you are unable to match the 
blue serge of your jacket, it is decidedly pref- 
erable to use a contrasting material that will 
harmonize with it. A cheviot, a homespun, 
a tweed or a bouclé tweed, or in fact any 
woolen material of a mixed nature that con- 
tains some of the same shade of blue as your 
jacket, would make a smart wheeling suit. 
The small check goods you speak of would 
be quite appropriate, but as it was used so 
much during the past season, it has ceased to 
be desirable. A green and blue mixed ma- 
terial, containing an indistinct plaid, or any 
nondescript design, would also be harmonious 
and correct with a blue serge jacket. A 
green silk shirt with a white linen collar and 
a black satin necktie, would make a smart 
finish to this combination, 


Collarette for Plainly Made Gown. 
Neck Wear. Acknowledging of Cour- 
tesies. M. M.—(1) Will Vogue kindly 
suggest material and style for large collarette 





for young lady to wear this winter with plainly 
made gown? 

(2) And what will be the nicest things 
for neck wear with winter coat ? 

(3) A young lady wishes to send a gift to 
a matron who entertained her a couple of 
days. Should she enclose her card or write 
a note? The visit was made through a letter 
of introduction. 

(1) A collarette such as you require should 
not be made too large or too voluminous—as 
with the decisive shrinking of this season’s 
sleeves has come a diminishing of all the 
manifold lines that go toward forming that 
mysterious whole known as ‘‘ a well-gowned 
woman!*’ Make your collarette of white 
mull—not too fine—cut it all in one piece, 
seams being absolutely fatal to its cachet. 


Let it be straight across the back, not deeper 
than four inches from the base of the collar 
when finished ; have it extend over the top of 
the sleeves in a square tab—the length of this 
tab should not exceed three inches (from the 
shoulder seam) and the width should be 
above five inches. The front should be cut 
the same as the back, only an inch or so 
deeper. The entire collarette should be out- 
lined with Irish crochet lace two inches wide, 
joined together so as to form an insertion, 
with, of course, the straight edges in the mid- 
dle. By ripping off the tape on which it is 


sewn it is very simple to join it so that it will 





look as though it had never been anything 
but insertion. This insertion should be ap- 
pliquéd on the mull, Irish crochet lace is 
so adaptable that at the corners the fullness 
can be cut away and the pattern of the lace 
pieced so as to make it look as though the 
lace were specially made to fit this particular 
collarette ; and in this effect lies the style of 
this dainty bit of fripperie. The collar is 
formed of folds of the mull and is surmounted 
by a frill of the lace; this frill may be wired 
or not. This collarette fastens in the back. 

(2) There are any quantity of smart 
arrangements for neck wear this winter: 
there are ruffs, ruches and boas galore 
for one to make a choice from. The 
principal thing to be guided by is their 
respective appropriateness to the coat to which 
they are to give their softening touch. As 
you do not give us the slightest hint as to 
what kind of a winter coat yours is to be we 
can only help you in a general sort of way. 
Ruches of different colored plaited Liberty satin, 
ruches of chiffon plaited and bouilloné, boas 
of cock’s feather’s, boas of sable, boas of all 
kinds of fur, of all lengths—will all be worn 
and will be smart according to the discre- 
tion and personel of the wearer. 

(3) A line or two expressing one’s appre- 
ciation of the hospitality one has enjoyed is 
always expected, whether one choses to send a 
trifle with the note ornot. The sending of 
one’s card only, under such circumstances, 
would be neither gracious nor civil. 


NOTE 
Some very interesting answers to correspond- 
ents will be published in next issue, which will 
be 29 October. Among the most useful answers 
will be one describing modernizing velvet cos- 
tume. 








Vogue of 29 October will contain the opening 
chapter of A Game of Chance, a serial story, to 
be completed in ten chapters. The author is 
Miss Neith Boyce, whose From Sudden Death 
was one of the most striking stories ever pub- 
lished in Vogue. 

The fashion cut published on the front page 
of this issue shows the graduated velvet band: 
that have been introduced this autumn, 
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D'= the week which has elapsed 


since the previous chronicle in this 
department, the most conspicuous, 
not the most important event, has been 





scored by the critics, some of whom have 
very properly called Mr. Hoyt, the owner of 
the theatre, very sharply to account for per- 
mitting such a mass of idiotic nastiness to be 
presented at his house. Hoyt’s Theatre has 


before been the synonym for a good deal of 


imbecility, and on occasion curtain, raisers 
that were an offense against good taste; but 


MISS ANY BUSBY 


The young actress who is now playing the leading role in Secret Service, Mr. Gillette's most suc- 


cessful play, is the daughter of a Buffalo lawyer. 


Miss Busby began her stage career when she was 


very young and she was equally precocious matrimonially,as she was but sixteen years old when she 


became the wife of Aubrey Boucicault, from whom she secured a divorce later. 


Miss Busby has a very 


attractive personality, and is always a favorite with her audiences. 


the death of Mr. Henry E. Abbey. Vogue, 
which has always been lucky in a variety of 
ways, is again most apropos in an article 
printed weeks before Mr. Abbey’s death, but 
scheduled for publication in this issue. It is 
one of the very excellent and interesting series 
of musical essays, and it happens the topic 
for to-day’s issue is Singers’ Salaries. As the 
very vicious system attacked was due almost 
entirely to Mr. Abbey’s lack of intelligence 
in matters dramatic and matters musical, it is 
certainly most timely that an arraignment of 
that system should appear at this moment. 

It is not forgotten that both decency 
and maxim incline to ‘‘ speaking well of the 
dead’’ ; but it were cowardice not to con- 
demn the man who has done more to prosti- 
tute music to the level of music-hall variety 
jingle than any operatic manager who ever 
‘* catered ’—admirable word in this instance 

-to the always popular tendency toward the 
meritricious as opposed to the genuine in any 
art. 

One need not be an eighteenth century 
New England Puritan, nor a bigoted devotee 
f the Nineteenth Century Purity League to 
ejoice with exceeding joy, that the puerility 
ind inconceivable indecency of Mr, Archibald 
Gunter’s play (produced last week) has been 


in Gunter’s play it puts itself outside the 
category of theatres—it is a resort. 

Whenever before did New York show so 
hearty and abiding a welcome to many kinds 
and classes of theatrical ventures, from the 
robustly improbable melodrama of Under the 
Polar Star to the laid-away-in-lavender ro- 
mance of Rosemary? The Cherry Pickers, 
(a somewhat frolicsome title for a melodrama) 
is doing an exceedingly good business at the 
Fourteenth Street Theatre; and My Friend 
From India, at the Bijou, is so successful that 
the management is frantically endeavoring to 
buy off later-billed attractions in the hope of 
securing the theatre for a long run of what 
promises to be one of the most successful plays 
of the season. 

Besides a generally diffused and most grat- 
ifying prosperity, the theatrical world is able 
to include in its chronicles for the season the 
opening of a new theatre, the Murray Hill, 
on Lexington Avenue, Its opening was 
most officially performed ; and the christening 
performance was by that well-known and 
as favorably regarded organization, the Bos- 
tonians, who appeared in a new musical pro- 
duction, In Mexico—the joint creation of 
Oscar Weil and Charles T. Dozey. 

On Monday Miss Georgia Cayvan appeared 
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as Squire Kate, the play in which she 
achieved so marked a success four years ago 
at the Lyceum Theatre. The part of the 
heroine is much better suited to Miss Cayvan 
than the requirements of the uninteresting 
Mary Pennington, with which she opened 
her engagement. 

The Whitney Opera Company produced 
a new Irish comic opera at the Broadway on 
Monday last. Brian Boru is the joint work 
of Stanislaus Stange and Julian Edwards. 

The advent of Colonel Mapleson’s opera 
singers at the Academy of Music, on Mon- 
day next, compels the retirement, on Satur- 
day, of Under the Polar Star, which could, 
without doubt, profitably hold the theatre un- 
til June. 

Richard Mansfield, the irascible, is, it is 
said, on fairly good authority, to betake him 
tothe Garden Theatre, and allow Secret Ser- 
vice, which is having an amazing success, to 
continue its run at the Garrick. The rum- 
or is that Mr. Mansfield is a good deal an- 
noyed at not appearing at his own theatre. 

A musical note of much interest is the 
announcement that in a little over a week 
Smith and De Koven’s musical play, The 
Mandarin, will be presented at the Herald 
Square Theatre, the exact date being the 
2d of November. Remembering the tune- 
fulness of the score and the brightness of the 
libretto of that most entertaining Rob Roy, 
one can but wish that the later operetta will 
equal its predecessor in attractiveness. 

The regular stock company returns to the 
Lyceum in about a month. ; 

The Geisha, at Daly's, and Rosemary, at 
the Empire, will go on and on with what 
promises to be ever increasing prosperity un- 
til their successful New York careers are 
brought to a premature end by the return of 
the regular stock companies. It is hardly 
probable that the latter can offer anything 
which will equal in popularity the two suc- 
cessful plays which from the first captured 
the interest of metropolitan audiences as they 
had before those of London. 

Lost, Strayed or Stolen is on for an indifi- 
nite and up to this time highly prosperous 
run. Not so The Liliputians, who have but 
two weeks more at the Star, and Half a 
King, at the Knickerbocker, which will be 
taken off in about a fortnight to make room 
for The Sign of the Cross. 

This is announced as the last week of 
Santa Maria, at the Olympia. 


AT THE THEATRES 


Academy of Music—8.15, Under the Polar Star. 

Broadway— Whitney Opera Company. 

Bijou—My Friend From India. 

Casino—8.15, A Good Thing. 

Daly’s—8.15, The Geisha. 

Empire—8.20, Rosemary. 

Fifth Avenue—8 15, Lost, Stra yed or Stolen. 

Fourteenth Street—T he Cherry Pickers. 

Garden—8, Evangeline. 

Garrick—8, Secret Service. 

Grand Opera House—8, A Night at the Circus, 

Olympia—8, Santa Maria. 

Herald Square— 8.15, A Parlor Match. 

Harlem Opera House—8,15, The Widow Jones. 

Knickerbocker—8, Half a King. 

Lyceum,—8.15, An Enemy to the King. 

Palmer’s—8.15, Squire Kate. 

People’s—8, Hogan's Alley. 

Star—8.15, The Liliputians. 

American Institute Fair, Madison Square Garden, 
at 8, 

Food and Industrial Exposition, Grand Central 
Palace. 

Olympia Music Hallli— Vaudeville. 

Standard— Vaudeville. 

Eden Musee—Concert, waxworks, etc 

Mexican National Exposition— Casino Building. 

Proctor’s, 23d street, near 6th avenue, and 58th 
street, near 3d avenue—Variety. 


Wuicn, Gotp or Sitver? a compilation 
by a workingman, is one of the many 
brochures brought out by the public need 
for information on a topic of vital im- 
portance at this stage of politics in Amer- 
ica. The work under notice is conspicuous 
for its clearness of statement, its intelligence, 
and its comprehensiveness. One of the most 
telling chapters is entitled Terse Facts for the 
Thoughtful. The unpretentious little work 
deserves a better fate than being used merely 
as a campaign document. It is worth serious 
consideration by any intelligent person who 
wishes to acquaint himself with currency 
facts. Ten cents is the very moderate price 
asked for this ably-written little pamphlet, 
which is published by C. M. Daniels, 38 
Park Row, New York. 


** Well, I declare ! 
for you to be taking exercise.”’ 

** Yes, the doctor told me to put in odd 
moments at it.”’—Detroit Tribune. 


This is a strange time 


If the signature of C. W. Abbott & Co. is not on 
every bottle it’s not genuine Angostura Bitters 
Druggists and Dealers. 





) Altman & {. 


Rich Paris Novelties 


in the 


Fasso Corset, 


inclusive of an entirely 


New Model, 


NOW BEING SHOWN. 


18th St., 19th St. and Sixth Ave. 


Noenoh) 


Suits, Cloaks. 


Dinner, Ball, and Street Costumes, Ladics’ 
Paris Gowns, Tailor-made Dresses, English 
Top Coats, Wraps, Fackets, Golf Capes, Bi 
cye le Suits. 

Special attention is directed to our 
Custom Department. 


RICH FURS. 


Russian Sable, Seal, Otter, Mink, Pers 


Lamb, Silver Fox, and Trimming Furs. 


FUR CAPES, JACKETS, 
PELERINES, COLLARETTES, 
BOLEROS, MUFFS. 


Proadovay H 19th a. 


NEW YORK. 








PARK & TILFORD, Agents. 
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